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‘The greatest problem of being a legend 


is how to live up tot. 


_Flere’s how: Thunderbird 1972. 


THUNDERBIRD 


In 1972, Thunderbird again brings you the kind 
of luxury that legends are made of—all elegantly trans- 
ated into the reality of today 

Start with the increased room inside...more room 
Or the increased wheelbase—for smoother 
d easier handling. Or the inner luxury of 
plush deep-pile carpeting, individualized seating, 
unique trim 

And then you follow through with standard feature 

. SelectShift Cruise-O-Matic transmission, 
er front disc brakes, power steering, steel-belted 
radial tires 

When it comes to Thunderbird options, the sky is 
the limit. You can order your Bird with optional in 

e ‘ Or a power sunroof. Or the extra 
our Sure-Track brake-control system, with 
uterized sens that detect a skid before you 
5) gently, automatically brake it back into contro 
Thunderbird 1972 is more than a car. It's the lat- 
est edition of an American legend. See for yourself at 
your Ford Dealer. Better idea for safety: Buckle up! 
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Don’t look for it at your local 
cinema. We're being misleading 
to make a point. 


The point being that most 
people don’t know enough 
about life insurance. Which 
can cause a family to have too 
little, or not enough of the 
right kind. 


And that’s too bad, because life 
insurance really isn’t that 
hard to understand. 


Take a term rider, for instance. 


It’s simply additional coverage 
you can purchase when you buy 
permanent life insurance. It's 
not unlike the optional extras 
you can choose when you buy 
anew car, 


For example, when you buy 
permanent life insurance for 
yourself, you might also want to 
provide your family with extra 
income payments if something 





_ Term Rider 
is anew movie. 


True? 





=" 


happened to you during the 
period your children are 
growing up and still living at 
home. This could be arranged 
witha term rider, 


The advantage, of course, is the 
flexibility term riders give you 
in buying insurance that fits 
your specific needs for a limited 
length of time (or term”). 


If you'd like to know more about 
life insurance, we can help. 

We don’t sell life insurance. 
We're here to help you doa 





better job of buying it. By giving 
you the kind of information 

you need to talk to an agent with 
a little more confidence than 
you may have right now. 


The fact is, we have a 64-page 
booklet called Understanding 
Your Life Insurance. The 
booklet is free. And it’s filled 
with the simple ideas behind 
complicated-sounding words 
like term rider, 


So why not write to us and ask 
for a copy. We'll mail it to you, 
fast. 
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Institute of Life Insurance 
Central source of information about life insurance 


277 Park Avenue, Dept. P-2, New York, N.Y. 10017 

Please send me a free copy of Understanding Your Life Insurance. 
Name : 
Address = : 
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A letter from the PUBLISHER 
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CHARTERED Pan American jet aircraft landed without incident at 

the Lebanon [N.H.] Regional Airport yesterday morning,” reported 
The Dartmouth. “Local gossip had it that had the plane crashed upon land- 
ing, the European economy would have collapsed.” Hyperbole, of course, 
but there was some truth as well in the student newspaper's observation. 
On board the plane were 27 of Western Europe's top businessmen (see 
box), representing industrial enterprises with annual sales of more than 
$35 billion and financial institutions with assets of around $20 billion. 
They were the participants in Time's latest News Tour, entitled “Report 
on America.” 

The News Tour, we feel, has become a unique TIME institution. The 
first one, in 1963, set the pattern. We invite a group of business leaders 
—who always pay their own way—in effect to turn themselves into re- 
porters under the auspices of our correspondents and editors. The idea 
is to enable economic decision makers to become familiar with the is- 
sues and the personalities that make current history. The first News 
Tour, to Western Europe and Russia, resulted in a long and memorable in- 
terview with Nikita Khrushchev. On three subsequent tours to Asia and East- 
ern Europe, participants met Marshal Tito, Philippine President Fer- 
dinand Marcos, Indonesian President Suharto, Pakistan's then-President 
Ayub Khan, Generalissimo and Mme, Chiang Kai-shek and South Viet- 
namese President Nguyen Van Thieu. 

° 

This time the difference was that, instead of taking American busi- 
nessmen abroad, we invited European businessmen to the U.S. because, 
as I explained in welcoming the group: “The U.S. is topic A on all 
your minds in this day and age. We have had some five years of social rev- 
olution going on. This year, for the first time in decades, the U.S. has en- 
countered an economic crisis, one that resounds with impact all over the 
wacten oanan WOrld,”” In the same vein, Man- 
aging Editor Henry Grunwald 
observed at the start of the 
tour: “You are arriving in Amer- 
ica at a moment of pause when 
we are waiting for the outcome 
of several large enterprises and 
experiments.” 

The timing of the trip could 
ROTHSCHILD & JACKSON hardly have been better since it 
coincided with the President’s an- 
nouncement of Phase II of his 
economic program. Given the 
current international trade and 
monetary crisis, our visitors en- 
gaged in lively debate with U.S. 
officials. While our primary pur- 
pose was to acquaint our guests 
with U.S. problems and policies, 
we like to think that the im- 
portant Americans they met also 
found it useful to hear the 
questions and concerns of the 
Europeans. 

The packed six-day program, 
arranged by Chief of Corre- 
3 spondents Murray Gart, Senior 

Correspondent John Steele, Pub- 

HENKEL, ROVELLI & KENNEDY lic Affairs Director Robert Ank- 
iw t% erson and many of their col- 

leagues, started in New York. 

Mayor John Lindsay spoke over 
lunch at Gracie Mansion about 
the myriad problems facing the 
American city. Time Inc. Board 
Chairman Andrew Heiskell pre- 
sided over a symposium on the 
LINDSAY & GIOVANNI AGNELLI changing nature of corporate re- 

















MEMBERS OF THE TOUR 


GIOVANNI AGNELLI, chairman, Fiat, Italy 

UMBERTO AGNELLI, managing director, 
Fiat, Italy 

GIUSEPPE BERTOLA, executive vice presi- 
dent, Brown, Boveri, Switzerland 

COUNT RENE PAUL BOEL, honorary pres- 
ident, Solvay, Belgium 

ALAIN CHEVALIER, managing director, 
Méet-Hennessy, France 

F. WILHELM CHRISTIANS, executive board 
member, Deutsche Bank, West Germany 

FERNAND JOSEF COLLIN, board chairman, 
Kredietbank, Belgium 

PAUL DAX, executive vice president, Sie 
mens, West Germany 

SIR ERIC DRAKE, chairman and managing 
director, The British Petroleum Co., 
England 

BARON EDOUARD-JEAN EMPAIN, chair- 
man, Electrorail, Belgium 

GEORGES GALICHON, board chairman, 
Air France, France 

SIR REAY GEDDES, chairman, Dunlop Hold- 
ings, England 

PEHR GYLLENHAMMAR, managing direc- 
tor, Volvo, Sweden 

ALFRED H. HEINEKEN, boord chairman, 
Heineken Breweries, The Netherlands 


KONRAD HENKEL, president, Henkel & Cie, 
West Germany 

FOLKE LINDSKOG, chairman, SKF, Sweden 

SIR ARTHUR G. NORMAN, chairman, The 
De La Rue Company, England 

FREDERICK J. PHILIPS, chairman, Philips’ 


Gloeilampenfabrieken, The Nether- 
lands 
COUNT THEO ROSS! DI MONTELERA, 


chairman, Martini & Rossi, Italy 

EVELYN DE ROTHSCHILD, director, N.M 
Rothschild & Sons, England 

NINO ROVELLI, chairman and managing 
director, Societé Italiana Resine, Italy 

ALFRED SCHAEFER, board chairman, 
Union Bank of Switzerland, Switzerland 

GERRIT VAN DER WAL, president, KLM 
Royal Dutch Airlines, The Netherlands 

EBERHARD VON KUENHEIM, executive 
board chairman, BMW, West Germany 

GERRIT A. WAGNER, president, Royal 
Dutch Petroleum Company, The Neth- 
erlands 

PIERRE WALTZ, general director, Société 
Suisse pour UIndustrie Horlogére, Swit- 
zerland 

JOACHIM ZAHN, executive boord chair 
man, Daimler-Benz, West Germany 


LUCE, ROGERS & SHEPLEY 


sponsibility, with Henry Ford II as the principal speaker. Following a ses- 
sion on Black America featuring Vernon E. Jordan Jr., newly appointed 
executive director of the Urban League, the travelers were guests of 
honor at a dinner attended by such notables as Evangelist Billy Graham, 
Playwright Lillian Hellman, Actress Gloria Swanson, Psychologist B.F. Skin- 
ner, Broadway Producer Harold Prince, Columbia University President Wil- 
liam McGill, Metropolitan Museum Director Thomas Hoving and chief 
executives of a number of American companies. The speaker of the eve- 
ning was Secretary of State William P. Rogers, who answered questions 
about neo-isolationism in the U.S, and President Nixon's planned visit 
to Peking. 


CONNALLY, CHRISTIANS & SCHAEFER 


° 

Accompanied by a Time Inc. contingent that included Editor in Chief Hed- 
ley Donovan and Editorial Director Louis Banks, the visitors went next 
to the serene Dartmouth College campus, which was emblazoned with 
New Hampshire's brilliant fall foliage. The visitors had two marathon ses- 
sions—on the economy with members of Time's Board of Economists 
and on the environment with business and government leaders. 

The next chapter of Report on America took place in Washington 
with Time Inc. President James Shepley, who had been a Washington cor- 
respondent for eleven years, as a particularly skilled guide. The tour mem- 
bers began by quizzing a trio of possible presidential contenders 
—Senators Hubert Humphrey, Henry Jackson and Edward Kennedy 
—on world trade, international cooperation, and global defense. Later, 
they met with Senate Leaders Mike Mansfield and Hugh Scott, then 
moved off to the Executive Office Building for a brisk, candid exchange 
with Presidential Advisers Henry Kissinger and Peter Peterson. As the brief- 
ings and interviews continued, Sir Eric Drake said wearily: “If this is 
how Americans always work, you should have no economic problems.” Nev- 
ertheless, none of the visitors to Washington was willing to drop out. | N D F X 

° 

The climax of the trip came only a few hours before the President's Cover Story 10 Color 
speech. Lunching with John Connally, Time’s cover subject this week, 
they questioned him about the things that most concern them as Eu- Essay 70 
ropean businessmen—the import surcharge, the magnitude of the trade = ——— 
and monetary concessions the U.S. wants from other nations, and the pos- Art 66 Modern Living 52 





COUNT ROSSI, ZAHN & WERNHER VON BRAUN 
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sibility of a change in the price of gold. Additional meetings with Sec- Rehavior 58 Nation 31 
retary of Defense Melvin Laird and House Ways and Means Chairman | 
Wilbur Mills added to the variety of personalities and subject matter. At Books 88 People I 
a dinner with NASA officials, the group met Wernher von Braun. Cinema 86 Press 77 
By the time the tour ended, the participants had proven themselves Economy 10 Religion 83 
adept at asking the right questions. Said the News Service’s Gart: Environment 54 Science 63 
“They have all the makings of first-class correspondents.” Joachim Zahn Law 7\ Sport 92 
af bic ptice Leila All of us here are used to giving orders. Letters 6 Television 78 
ee ee nee Milestones 84 Theater 80 
The Cover: Portrait in inks and dyes by Isadore Seltzer. World : 38 





just dont make 
hearses like this anymore. 


No dents. No problems at all. 


If you owned an 1887 horse- 
drawn hearse, it would look exactly 
like this one. And if you had to 
move it across the country, you’d 
want it to look exactly like this 
when it arrived. 

That’s why the man who 
owns this hearse called Mayflower. 
Mayflower has been handling and 
moving unusual things for over 
45 years. 

So the hearse arrived safely. 
And on schedule. No scratches. 


And when you’ve got to get 
something moved, Mayflower will 
give you this same special con- 
sideration. Because next to you, 
Mayflower cares most about the 


things you own. 


vaglower 


or) WOE MOVING 





INDIANAPOLIS 


AERO MAYFLOWER TRANSIT CO., INC., 





The mysteries of the deep 


Until very recently little was known 
about the seventy percent of the Earth’s crust 
covered by the sea. Now with advanced technologies 
and the urgent need for new sources of metals, minerals and food, 
the ocean floors are being carefully explored and charted. 


Based on this data Rand McNally is currently preparing 
a series of ocean floor maps which will appear in 
our textbooks, atlases, and in reference books 
we manufacture for other publishers. 


A Rand McNally publishers/book manufacturers/mapmakers 
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THE BEST RUN COMPANY IN THE SKY. 


Unless you're running a charity, 
youre in business to make a profit. And 


_ have some fun doing it. 


We're the first to admit that profit 
motivates us. 
Not strangely, it works out to the 


benefit of our customers. In things like 


our First Place on-time arrival record. 
The genuine enthusiasm of our crews. 
The uncrowded comfort of our seats. 
And certainly in our new 747 Polynesian 
Pubs. 

The point is we run an airline that 
people love to fly. And for us that’s good 
business. 

To Los Angeles and other cities— call 
your travel agent or Continental Airlines 


at 686-6500. 


CONTINENTAL AIRLINES S 
THE PROUD BIRD WITH THE GOLDEN TAIL 








If you’re looking for 


a better color TV investment, 


start looking for MGA. 


The Mitsubishi Group also manufactures quality lines 
of black-and-white TV sets, radios, stereo systems 
and appliances. They are better investments, too 





(5.) BIG AND SMALL 


The CS-195 19” diag. meas. color 

TV above features a solid-state, glide- 
out, fold-open chassis for easier service 
Like all MGA TVs, it wraps up good looks, 
long life, spectacular performance and a 
better value. MGA TV. for peo- 
ple who don't want to take chances 


See a full range of MGA color 
TVs from 12” to 25” diag. meas. 
screens at your nearest MGA 
dealer 


(3. 48-HOUR AGING 


Here's the first color television 


BRILLIANT created on the same basis as 


fine champagne. All MGA por- 
COLOR table color TV sets undergo a 


You might have to go a little further 
to find an MGA TV. But your money 
will go further when you do. We select 
our dealerships carefully, to make 
sure you get the finest dealers to work 
with. Then we sell direct to them. In- 
stead of fattening up some middle- 
man, your cash buys more TV value. 


ANNIVIERSAIRY 


@) EXPERIENCE 


MGA is among the newest of the 50 
companies that comprise the cen- 
tury-old, world-wide Mitsubishi 
Group. Any MGA TV you buy bene- 
fits from the combined expertise of 
over 350,000 employees, in more 
than 1.000 laboratories and factories. 
So one of the things you buy an 
MGA TV for is a long time. 


@) RELIABILITY 


The Mitsubishi Group's 
rich background as a 
world leader in solid-state 
electronics gives us the 
opportunity to put together 
many of the parts that put 
together our TV sets. We 
make most of our own 
integrated circuits, UHF 
and VHF tuners, even 


Our better coordinated, more 
thoroughly tested TVs pay off 
right where you want: on the 
screen, with vivid, true-to-life 
images. MGA color TV delivers 
the best performance your sig- 
nal will allow, Put one next to 

any set on the floor. Then 

buy the best picture. 


grueling 48-hour “aging” (3 
hours on, one hour off). This 
high voltage test cycle is an 
extra step we take to make 
sure “bugs” show up in 
the factory, not in 
your home 


color TV picture tubes. 
And, for added reliability, 
we make many of our 
other critical components. 
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Do you need a high price tag to recognize high Like white spiked with stripes of red and blue. 
fashion? Or can you tell with one look? And you know what a fabric of Celanese Fortrel 

If you can...you’re an Arrow Belmont Club polyester and cotton means. More independence. 
shirt man. You'll see details like the long pointed All day great shape. Plus permanent-press easy care. 
collar. Matched stripes. Streamlined fit. Arrow Belmont Club shirts aren’t for every man. 

You're aware of current patterns and colors. Just the independent one. The man who’s impressed 
Without our telling you so. with high style. Not high price. 


a Ca Fortrel® is 0 trodemork of Fiber Industries, In 


Super double knits. The new, 
contemporary Rain-topcoat for 
travelers. Wrinkle resistant. 
Pure comfort. Bold styling for 
today's look. Once upon a time 
they called them raincoats. 
Rainfair changed all that. 100% 
Fortrel Polyester 

ole) miele 

Smartair slacks by 


x Rainfair. 


Rainfair 


RAIN TOPCOATS 
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Carson Pirie Scott, Chicago. J L. Hudson, Detrort 
ladelphia: Jos. Horne, Pitt burgh. Halle Bro 








If you've fallen behind in your thinking 


isn't this a good time to catch up? 


AN INVITATION TO READERS 


who may have considered 
membership in the 


BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB* 


ANY 4 


FOR 
ONLY $1 


THE SUGGESTED TRIAL: You simply agree 
to buy four Club choices within the next 


twelve months at special members’ prices 


OOKS THAT analyze, interpret and 
discuss the major events and ideas 

of our time are among the hundreds 
offered each year by the Book-of-the- 
Month Club. The experimental mem- 
bership suggested here will prove, by 
your own experience, how effectually 
the Club can keep you from missing 
these and other important books. 
As long as you remain a member, 
you will receive the Book-of-the-Month 
Club News, a literary magazine each 
issue of which describes the Selection 
as well as scores of other important 
books, most of which are available at 
substantial discounts—up to 40% on 
more expensive volumes. All books are 
identical to the publishers’ editions in 
format, size and quality. If you wish to 
purchase the Selection, do nothing and 
it will be shipped to you automatically. 
However, there is no obligation to pur- 


370. Pub 


price $20 114. Pub 


price $15 


























THIS VOLUME COUNTS 
AS TWO BOOKS 


115. Pub 
price $6.95 





———S 











chase any particular volume. If you do 
not wish the Selection or any other 
book offered in the News—or if you 
want one of the Alternates—simply 
indicate your decision on a form pro- 
vided and mail it so that it is received 
by the date specified on the form. 

If you continue after this experimen- 
tal membership, you will earn, for 
every Club Selection or Alternate you 
buy, a Book-Dividend Credit. Each 
Credit, upon payment of a nominal 
sum, often only $1.00 or $1.50—some- 
















165. Pub 
price $10 


302. ISLANOS IN 
THE STREAM 

by ERNEST 
HEMINGWAY 
(Pub price $10) 


INSIDE price $7.95 


GRAHAM These three 
GREENE as one book 
174. IN SOMEONE'S 
SHADOW, LISTEN 
| TO THE WARM. 
A STANYAN STREET 
SORT & OTHER SORROWS 
OF by ROD MC KUEN 
| LIFE (Pub prices 
——= total $13.50) 
160. Pub 
price $6.95 123, CRISIS IN 
THE CLASSROOM 
$10. ZELDA by CHARLES E. 
by NANCY SILBERMAN 
MILFORD (Pub price $10) 


Photographs 
(Pub price $10) 


484. THE 900 DAYS 


234. THE OXFORD 
HISTORY OF THE 


The Seege of Leningrad AMERICAN PEOPLE 

by HARRISON E. by SAMUEL ELIOT 

SALISBURY MORISON 

Photographs Illustrated 

(Pub price $10) (Pub price $15) 

Ut ation Coulee 
HE AMERICAN 

EXPERIENCE IN ee, Nie 

CHINA, 1911-1945 

by BARBARA W 

TUCHMAN, Photos ¢ 

(Pub price $10) THE 

526. UNDER- CONDOR 

STANOING HUMAN =: PASSES 

aa 

INADEQUACY 

Foreword by 117. Pub 5 

William H price $7.95 


Masters, M.D 
and Virginia E. 


531. KHRUSHCHEV 


Johnson REMEMBERS 
y pric Translated and 
(Pub price $6.95) edited by 





118. Pub 
price $7.95 


127. THE POETRY 
OF ROBERT FROST 
Edited by EDWARD 
CONNERY LATHEM 


STROBE TALBOTT 
Notes by EDWARD 
CRANKSHAW 
Photographs 
(Pub price $10) 


210. ROSE 

A Biography of Rose 
Fitzgerald Kennedy 
by GAIL CAMERON 
Photographs 
(Pub price $6.95) 


328. MARY QUEEN 
OF SCOTS 4y 
ANTONIA FRASER 
Photos 

(Pub price $10) 


(Pub price $10.95) 431, THE RISE 

AND FALL OF THE 
IOS. THEISRAELIS THIRD REICH 
Founders and Sons 9 by WHLLIAM L. 
by AMOS ELON SHIRER 


(Pub price $10) 


(Pub price $15) 





351. Pub 
price $12.50 





These two count 

2s one book 

200. HOW 
CHILOREN LEARN 
and HOW 
CHILOREN FAIL by 
JOHN HOLT, (Pub 
prices total $9.45) 





163. MACRAME 
Creative Design 

in Knotting 

b) DONA Z, MEILACH 
Illustrated 

(Pub price $7.95) 


Other 


106, Pub 
price $6.95 


353. THE NEW 
YORK TIMES 
COMPLETE MANUAL 
OF HOME REPAIR 
by BERNARD 
GLADSTONE. Illus, 
(Pub price $7.95) 


110, THE NEW 
CENTURIONS 

67 JOSEPH 
WAMBAUGH 
(Pub price $6.95) 


130. THE GRAHAM 
KERR COOKBOOK by 
THE GALLOPING 
GOURMET 
Photographs 
(Pub price $7.95) 


260. THE OXFORD 
DICTIONARY OF 
QUOTATIONS 


(Pub price $12.50) 


285. BOSS: Richard J 


Daley of Chicago 
by MIKE ROYKO 
(Pub price $5.95) 







THE EUROPEAN 
DISCOVERY OF 
AMERICA 


wearin 


345. Pub 
price $15 


580. MASTERING 
THE ART OF 
FRENCH COOKING 
Illustrated, (Pub 
price $12.50) 


140. THE 
COMPLETE 
MEDICAL GUIDE 
by BENJAMIN F. 
MILLER, M.D. 
(Pub price $9.95) 


what more for unusually expensive vol- 
umes or sets—will entitle you to a Book- 
Dividend® which you may choose from 
over 100 fine library volumes available 
over the year. This unique library- 
building system, together with the siza- 
ble discounts on Selections and Alter- 
nates, enables members to save more 
than 60% of what they would other- 
wise have to pay for books they want to 
read and own. 


162. KENT STATE 
What Happened and 
Why 9 JAMES A. 
MICHENER 
Photographs 
(Pub price $10 


Myself 
Among 
Others 


147. Pub 
price $10 


168. THE FAMILY 
BOOK OF 
PREVENTIVE 
MEDICINE 

Oy BENJAMIN F 
MILLER, M.D., amd 
LAWRENCE GALTON 
(Pub price $12.95) 


244. THE NEW 
YORK TIMES ' 
COOK BOOK 
Edited by CRAIG 
CLAIBORNE, Illus. 
(Pub price $9.95) 


















price $12.50 


206. Pub 
price $6.95 


131. Pub 
price $7.95 


BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, INC., 280 Park Ave., New York, N.Y, 10017 








Southern has the 
Most Nonstops to 
Memphis from 

close-in Midway. 


Leave any day at 7:40 a.m., 11:20 a.m., 6:40 p.m. 
Fare only $45. Meals served on all flights. 


Southern also has through Jet service to: Baton Rouge, 
Birmingham, Eglin AFB, Fla., Greenville, Miss., 
Gulfport/Biloxi, Huntsville, Jackson/Vicksburg, 

Mobile, Monroe, Montgomery, New Orleans, Tallahassee. 


For reservations call 726-6273 or your Travel 
Agent. Outside Chicago dial toll-free 800-241-9385. 


- 





Use Southern’s 
LICKETY-SPLIT® 
Package Service 


es & for guaranteed 
delivery of those 
» “got-to-have-it-now” 
,, small package 


: wearin ey —— to cities 
\ "9 on Southern’s system. 


a For full details call 
471-4378. 
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Photographed in Dufftown, Scotland. 








In 1899 Major Grant installed new equipment 
to make his Scotch distillery run smoother. 


Cooper Duncan's cow. 


Major William Grant, the 
founder of Grant’s 8 Scotch, knew 
all the secrets of making a 
Scotch great. 

He knew that one of the most 
important ingredients was his 
skilled foreman, Cooper Duncan. 
So when Cooper announced he 
couldn’t work without fresh milk 
in his tea every afternoon, the 
Major got him the freshest milk in 
town. He let Cooper keep his cow 
right there in the distillery yard. 

Today, the Grant family 
still makes their Scotch with the 
same dedication to details that 


Grant’s.8 Scotch: share our family secret. 














only a family owned, family 
operated business can give. 
Grant's 8 is aged for eight full 
years, to develop that smooth 
balanced flavor that characterizes 
our traditional blend of fine 
whiskies. Of course, the cow’s 
been gone for quite a few years 
now. But everything else 
is running just as smoothly 
as in the Major's time. 
That’s the secret 
of Grant’s 8 Scotch, 
and you share it 
every time you 
open a bottle. 


/ # 
Grants. 
or 
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Blended Scotch Whisky 86 Proof, ©1971 William Grant & Sons, Inc., N.Y. Importers, Bottled in Scotland 


Youd drive the ball farther 


6 


if you could 
slow down your swing. 


How many times have you been told 
you've got a hitch in your swing? Or 
you're shifting your weight at the last 
second? 

Talk doesn't help. Seeing will. A 
Minolta Autopak super-8 movie cam- 
era with its variable filming speed fea- 
ture can show you — in excruciating 
slow motion — all the things you've 
been doing wrong. The results will be 
worth the price of the camera in un- 
broken clubs alone. 

Non-golfers in the family quick 
enough to get their hands on your 
Autopak can create cartoons out of 
crayon drawings. Or capture a flower, 
from bud to bloom, on about two min- 
utes of film with a unique optional 
accessory. 

Or you can take the Autopak on va- 
cation and power-zoom from a picture 
window view of an ancient cathedral 
to a tiny figure in the stained glass. 

No matter what the subject, a bright 
viewfinder shows exactly what you'll 


Start to see life 


differently with a Minolta Autopak. 





get on film. And the Autopak gives you 
the correct exposure automatically, 
instantly. 

Minolta Autopak-8 movie cameras 
start at about $160, plus case. (Acces- 
sories extra.) Examine their features at 
your nearest photo dealer. Imagine the 
movies you could make. 

For literature, write Minolta Corpor- 
ation, 200 Park Avenue South, New 
York, N.Y. 10003. 
In Canada: Anglo- 
photo Ltd, ~~ 
P.Q. 











LETTERS 


Attica (Contd.) 


Sir: Your feature article on Attica pris- 
on [Sept. 27] made me want to vomit. 
What do you think the troopers should 
have attacked with—ice cream cones? 
When you put these evil, vicious en- 
emies of society in prison, they do not be- 
come Little Leaguers or Boy Scouts. Pris- 
| on “reform” begins with a crackdown on 
| these wild mavericks and the thoughtless 
idiots on the outside who support them. 
Jim GRIFFITH 
Cincinnati 








| Sir: The irony of the Attica slaughter is 

indeed apparent. The inmates, branded “an- 
imals” by many, were animals only by vir- 
| tue of the conditions under which they 
were forced to live. For a fact, zoo an- 
imals live better than do these prisoners, 
and zoo animals are not even supposedly 
being “rehabilitated.” 

The irony is that these so-called an- 
imals had more respect for human life 
than did our law-enforcement agencies. 
The inmates merely held their enemies hos- 
tage, while the law-enforcement agencies 
killed both friends and enemies alike. 

C.J. CALLAHAN 
Rochester 


Sir: In your cover story on Attica, you 
say: “They passed around clandestine writ- 
ings of their own; among them was a 
poem written by an unknown prisoner, 
crude but touching in its would-be heroic 
style.” 

Please tell the poetry specialist who 
gave us the above that his “find” is a por- 
tion of one of the most famous poems 
ever written—known to Hitler, elementary 
school children to say nothing of Win- 
ston Churchill. The poem is entitled “If 
We Must Die,”* and the black poet is 
Claude McKay (1890-1948), Here is the 
complete poem: 


If we must die, let it not be like hogs 
Hunted and penned in an inglorious 
spot, 
While round us bark the mad 
and hunery dogs, 
Making their mock at our accursed lot. 
If we must die, O let us nobly die, 
So that our precious blood 
may not be shed 
In vain; then even the monsters we 
defy 
Shall be constrained to honor us though 
dead! 
O kinsmen! we must meet the common 
foe! 
Though far outnumbered let us show 
us brave, 
And for their thousand blows deal one 
death-blow! 
What though before us lies the open 
grave? 
Like men we'll face the murderous, 
cowardly pack, 
Pressed to the wall, dying, but 
fighting back! 
GWENDOLYN BROOKS 
Chicago 





Rewards and Resentment 


Sir: It is certainly true that positive re- 
inforcement is superior to punishment as 
a tool for producing constructive behavior. 
| * Used by permission of Twayne Publishers, 


copyright 1953 by Bookman Associates, Inc. 
from The Selected Poems of Claude McKay. 
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“Our own selection of grapes. Our own way of distilling. 
Our own small oaken casks for aging. Our own 
light, mellow flavor. All are traditions of quality in making 


Aicte) Linethy FSC. 


Cellarmaster, The Christian Brothers 


our brandy. They will never change-’ 


The aging cellars of our old stone winery 
in Napa Valley, California 








> the 
htistian Brothers 














Worldwide Distributors: Fromm and Siche ne. San Frar C0 alif. Brandy: 80 proof 
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Roll up to Devon House, 
over the Blue Mountains, 


through Fern Gully. 
In a Buick called Betty. 
Driven by 
a man named Vivian. 


For $15 (and 2% hours) Vivian 
Beckford will take you ona Kings- 
ton Grand Tour ina car that was 
once a rich man’s plaything. 

“Betty the Buick” will drop you 
at Devon House to see the past 
(1881) alive and beautiful. Marble 
halls. Belisario prints. A court- 
yard snackery. Shops where 
stables used to be. 

She'll take you to our King’s 
House (White House), Univer- 
sity, Crafts Market. Botanic Gar- 
dens. With celebrity. “Helloo 
Betty!” 

She'll take you anywhere. 

Over mountains dotted with 
coffee plantations, spikey May- 
pole trees, an army camp from 
the British “empah- 

Through an avenue of giant 
ferns laced with sunlight. 

To Spanish Town where Eng- 
lish ghosts roam 18th century 
streets and dwell in the bosky 
churchyard of the oldest British 
Colonial cathedral. 

To a museum (Iter Boreale) 
with Arawak diggings in the gar- 
den, a pub in the cellar. 

To Port Royal and Henry Mor- 
gan’schurch(yes, church), Giddy 
House (silly) and a plain great 
wharfside fish house. 

To expiore the whole lemony 
land that made Columbus lyricize 
“there came so fairasmell of trees 
and flowers that it was the sweet- 
est thing in the world? 

Come see. Breathe. 

And if Betty's booked, just call 
another guy. 

For more of our highways. by- 
ways. wonders and women, see a 
travel agent or Jamaica Tourist 
Board in New York, Los Angeles, 
San Francisco, Chicago, Detroit, 
Miami, Toronto, Montreal. 


© 1971 JAMAICA TOURIST BOARD 
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PRONOUNCE IT “TANKER-RAY”’ 











WHO STOLE IT? 
A WAY TO FIND 
OUT. 


CAN YOU PROVE 
HE SHOWED 
HIS 1.D.? 





Let the Kodak Monitor Super 8 Camera be your silent You can't watch every customer, every minute. The 
witness. Costs less than $200. Provides proof that Kodak Analyst Camera can. Lets you keep track of 
you have complied with the law. Also helps deter every face. Less than $240. 


would-be robbers. This compact super 8 security camera installs easily. 


This compact super 8 camera installs easily. Provides Provides clear pictures for identification and, later, 
clear movies that speed apprehension. Remote-control courtroom use. It snaps a picture at any interval you 
cord permits operation of camera from most | Choose from once every 1/4 seconds to once every 
convenient location. 90 seconds. Great for traffic studies, too. 

Also available, for less than $240, the Kodak Analyst Also available, for less than $200, the Kodak Monitor 
Super 8 Camera. Automatically snaps pictures at Camera. Operates on demand to provide a film record 
intervals from 1% seconds to 90 seconds. Use for of robberies or suspicious characters. 

security or traffic studies. Details? Send the coupon. 


For more information, mail the coupon. 
Kodak Monitor Super 8 Camera; Kodak Analyst Super 8 Camera | 








“. ern, tavinaee on Petes ee ee ee = 
fi | | EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 10-119 f 
f | Department 412L, Rochester, N.Y. 14650 | 

| | [) Please send more information on the Kodak super 8 photo- | 
| graphic security system l 
| Have representative call | 
! Application | 
| Name a : | 
| Position 
| Company 
Street 
| City 
| 





Prices include mounting bracket, sound-absorbent box, sighting mirror, batteries, and actuation switch, but do not include film or services such as 
installation and processing, which are available through local distributors. Prices subject to change without notice 





Anaad for our color television 
that doesn’t tell you how good 


Frankly, all color television has 
improved tremendously in the past 
few years. 

So instead of telling you about 
the color on our set we'll tell you 
abouta few other things that make 
it one of the best buys on the 
market. 

To begin with, we call our color 
television the Quadri-Matic. 

Because we've improved it in 4 
dramatic ways. 

The first improvement is our 
new square corner picture tube 


which means no part of the original 


picture is lost on your screen. 





The second is the use of inte- 
grated circuits which insure steady, 
bright colors and an exceptionally 
long life for your set. 








the color is. 





The third is our automatic fine- 
tuning, pre-set color and bright- 
ness Which eliminate the endless 
fiddling and switching that usually 
accompanies color TV watching. 
With our set you can even change 
channels and the color will adjust. 
With pre-set color, if the picture is 
disturbed just push the buttonand 
the color goes back to the way it was. 


The fourth one is plug-in circuit 
boards that can be taken out 
separately for quick, easy servicing. 





; 


Quadri-Matic is available in 
several different models including 
a 19” table set, a 19” portable set 
anda 17” portable set. 

So if you're thinking of buyinga 
color TV look at the one that can 
offer you a lot more than just 
good color. 

And if all those things aren't 
enough to convince you, well then 
look at our color. 


JVC 


VC America, Inc. 
50-35 56th Road, Maspeth, New York 11378 


In America much business 
IS done at lunch. 


IN Europe more business 


IS done at trade fairs. 
Che Red Saron 


At European trade fairs, goods are shown, 
deals are made, business is done. Then we 
eat. Here | give you a tip on how to do busi- 


ness in Europe, for |, too, am a businessman. 


Visit the trade fairs and conventions. 

Many of the important ones are in Germany, 
the destination of my airline, Lufthansa 
German Airlines. My airline will fly you to 
every important trade fair in Germany 
because we fly to every important city in 
Germany, plus a lot of the little ones. 


This is my list of the trade fairs in Germany 
during the first half of 1972. 











Jan. 12-16 
Jan. 29-Feb. 6 
Feb. 5-11 

Feb. 23-27 
Mar, 4-9 

Mar. 5-9 

Mar. 9-12 
Mar. 14-18 
Mar. 22-26 
Apr. 8-16 

Apr. 9-13 
Apr. 16-23 
Apr. 20-28 
Apr. 25-28 
May 15-18 
May 26-Jun. 8 
Jun, 24-Jul. 2 


Frankfurt 
Munich 
Nurnberg 
Dusseldorf 
Offenbach 
Frankfurt 
Munich 
Hanover 
Stuttgart 
Munich 
Berlin 
Stuttgart 
Hanover 
Munich 
Frankfurt 
Dusseldorf 
Frankfurt 


Home Furnishing Textiles Trade Fair 

BAU 72, International Trade Exchange for Building Materials 
23rd International Toy Fair 

Euroshop 72, Shopfittings & Display 

International Leather Goods Fair 

International Spring Fair 

ISPO 72, International Sports Trade Fair 

Didacta 72, Educational Materials 

Industrial & Domestic Oil & Gas Heating 

International Handicrafts Fair 

Interchic 72 

International Hotel, Restaurant & Confectioner Trade Exhibition 
Hanover Fair 1972 

International Exhibition on Biochemical Analysis 

Clothing Textiles Trade Fair 

International Print & Paper Fair 

International Fire Fighting Exhibition 


You are ahead of the competition just by 


having this list, but if you will write tome, The 


Red Baron, on your letterhead, | will send 
you a copy of a book that lists the date and 
place of nearly every trade fair and con- 
vention around the world for the next couple 
of years. Why the whole world? Because 
Lufthansa flies to more than 100 cities in 65 
countries around the world. 


It is most likely that the man next to you in my 


plane will be a German businessman, 
because more German businessmen fly 


Lufthansa than any other international airline. 


Write to me today for the book, eh? 

The Red Baron, Lufthansa German Airlines 
1640 Hempstead Turnpike 

East Meadow, N.Y. 11554 





Ctfciat 1QRD 
Munchen 
972 


© Lufthansa German Airlines ae 
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You've made your will. 
But you know that today a will 
alone won't prevent taxes from 
diminishing your estate. So you 
worry. 

The First National Bank of Chicago 
can help free you from this worry. 
A First Trust Officer, together 
with your lawyer, can show you 

how Personal Trusts—and 
other legal vehicles—can keep 


taxes from consuming your estate. 


The First Freedom: 


Freedom from 

the worry of taxes 
consuming the estate 
you leave them. 


They will cover every detail 

of estate planning with you. 
Especially your two most important 
tax savings: the marital deduction, 
and avoiding the "'second tax”’ 
when your family trust passes 
from your wife to your children, 
They ‘ll explain everything. 

Your First Trust Officer, guided 
by your estate plan, will give your 
beneficiaries his complete personal 
attention. 








He understands your concern 
about insuring your family’s welfare. 
After all, he’s a family man, too. 

Why not check with your lawyer 
and call Dan Wegner at (312) 732-4301. 


He can free you from worry. 


The 
First National Bank 
of Chicago 


Personal Trust Service 
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Hennessy Because there's a little connoisseur in everyone. 








Nevertheless, B.F, Skinner's examples of 
past successes of his concepts [Sept, 20} 
fail to impress me, | cannot comment on 
mental hospitals, jails or business firms, 
but as one of this nation’s secondary 
school] students, | can testify that his prin- 
ciples have failed in the high schools of 
at least one average-sized community. For 
one thing, students recognize attempts to 
alter their behavior and meet them with re 
sentment comparable to that created by 
punishment. Furthermore, if incentives are 
at all successful, the reward situation soon 
becomes the norm, deviations from which 
are interpreted as punishment 

MicHaklL ORR 
Great Falls, Mont 


Sir You have missed the main thrust of 
Dr. Skinner's ideas about freedom. Skin- 
ner feels that we must accept the fact 
that we never have been and can never pos- 
sibly be free. We cannot lose or give up 
something that has never been ours. What 
is today defined as freedom is merely a de- 
scription of superficial choices a man may 
make 

If we accept Skinner's philosophy, we 
give up the definition of a word and have 


lost nothing. 
STEVEN RUTERMAN 
> Syracuse 


eer | 


Sir Your story failed to mention Skin 

I That's why ner’s refusal ever to put his ideas to ad- 
me equate scientific test. Experiments by 
Dior's Eau Sauvage other psychologists clearly show pun 

is the number one ishment to be highly effective in’ con- 


y a fragrance for men trolling behavior, especially if properly 
Via : used along with reward 

/ in France. Likewise, Skinner's “teaching machines” 
are based on scientifically disproved as- 
sumptions about the conditions important 
to effective human learning. Consequently, 


wa 















In Chicago, for information about any 
J 9 of TIME's rtising editions (national 
American Express just opened eplonal, eto, Faernaons 


0, TIME, 401 No 
cago, Illinois 60611 


an account for you atthe Barclay, 
Biltmore, Roosevelt, and MOVING? | 


Please notify us 4 weeks in advance 


Commodore...New York's ipatrn 
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Join Art Linkletter 
In America’s Finest 
Community Investment 


“Invest In the Future... 
PAGOSA IN COLORADO, I have!” 


Hi, this is Art Linkletter with important news for 
you about land investment. It’s about PAGOSA, a 
beautiful 26,000-acre, master-planned community on 
the western slope of the majestic Colorado Rockies. 
I’ve seen PAGOSA, located on U.S. Highway 160, 


“The Navajo Trail.” I’ve talked with its developers, 
financially strong Eaton International Corporation of 


Phoenix, who have 25 years of experience and 
leadership behind them. 


The value and beauty of the land, the strength and 
integrity of Eaton, sold me on PAGOSA and I’ve made 
a personal investment in this exciting project. Why don’t 


you join me? You'll be glad you did. 


Qs Li hele, 


MASTER PLANNING at PAGOSA offers you: 


® An indoor/outdoor tennis court complex 
being created under the supervision of world 
famous Davis Cup champions. 

® An 18-hole championship golf course under 
development, with a magnificent pro shop. 

= Underground utilities; and complete water 
and sewerage facilities. 
A fun filled family ski area. 

= 20 miles of all-weather streets are ready for 
surfacing. 

Also enjoy: 

= Sparkling fresh water lakes, streams and 
rivers teeming with fish. 

= Famous nearby Purgatory and Wolf Creek 
Pass ski facilities. 

= Exceptional hunting in the national forests 
adjoining PAGOSA. 

= Beautifully decorated model homes created 
for PAGOSA. 


Find out more about PAGOSA while it’s still in 
the early construction phase. You'll learn what 


your modest investment today can mean in future 


value as the demand for diminishing premium 
land increases. Act NOW! DON’T WAIT! 


OS 


IN COLORADO 


AN INVESTMENT FOR ALL SEASONS 












For immediate information contact your local PAGOSA 
office or MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY. 


Chicago: (312) 237-8343 Phoenix: (602) 264-9873 


Dallas: (214) 691-1251 
Denver: (303) 399-6301 
Houston: (713) 526-5582 
Pagosa Springs: (303) 968-2201 


San Antonio: (512) 736-2026 


Geneva, Switzerland 35-30-21 


35-68-95 


For 24-hour toll free service call: (800) 528-0324 
In Arizona call collect (602) 264-6193 
2 eee ee ie i a 


fs ART LINKLETTER C-1 
c/o Eaton International Corporation 
3443 N. Central, Phoenix, Arizona 85012 


YES! Send me the facts today — without any obligation, 
on PAGOSA, Colorado — Most Beautiful America. 


Name 





Address. 


City. State 





Zip. Phone. 
A Development of 
EATON INTERNATIONAL CORPORATION EEX @ 


S 
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MOST NEW ENTERPRISES TAKE A LOT 
OF SPIRIT... AND A LITTLE CREDIT 


Courageous exploits are born of a spirit not to be denied, and with the helping hand of 
credit become an accomplished feat. Credit played a part in that first successful flight at 
Kitty Hawk, and helped make possible that historic flight across the Atlantic Without credit, 
the mammoth aircraft of today each capable of carrying more than three hundred passengers 
would not be possible 


Credit is the power behind the “American way" of doing business Of all commercial trans- 
actions each year, about 90% are consumated without immediate use of money. The credit 
manager, an executive on industry's financial team, administers and carefully protects this 
vital function of the free enterprise system. He has the tremendous responsibility today for 
more than $250 billion of corporate accounts receivable 


Yes, credit is truly the helping hand that makes it all possible. 


THE CHICAGO-MIDWEST CREDIT MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION 
165 North Canal Street, Chicago, Illinois 60606 


YOUR DAIQUIRIS ARE 
_CRYING FOR RUM. 


You’ve seen it happen. 

You mix a Daiquiri, and all you taste is 
fruit juice. 

That’s because you're using the wrong 
rum. 

Myers’s rum is dark Jamaican 
rum. It’s not any stronger than other 
rums; that’s a myth. It’s just more 
flavorful because it has more body. 

When you use Myers’s 
rum, the rum taste 
comes through the 
ice and mixers. 

Myers’s will give your 

rum drinks the flavor 
they’ve been crying for, 
without drowning them in 
| drink. 


MYERS'S RUM 


- The true Jamaican Rum. 















MYERS'S RUM, 84 PROOF 
FOR FREE RECIPE BOOKLET WRITE: PARM-AVENUE IMPORTS, 375 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK, N.Y, 10022 





many experimental psychologists are as 
strongly opposed to Skinner as the “hu- 
manists and Freudian psychoanalysts” 

whose criticisms alone you acknowledge. 

WituiaM F. BaTriG 

Director 

Institute for the Study 

of Intellectual Behavior 

University of Colorado 

Boulder, Colo. 


Sir: 1 am always surprised by people 
who claim to be concerned about the qual- 
ity of human life yet are opposed to the be- 
havior-modification approach. Rollo May's 
statement, for example, that “I have nev- 
er found any place in Skinner's system 
for the rebel. Yet the capacity to rebel is 
of essence in a constructive society,” over- 
looks the fact that rebellion comes out 
of oppression and suffering, and that a so- 
ciety that causes its members to suffer is 
not in the most desirable state of affairs. 

Behavior therapists have succeeded 
where all the fine and noble men you 
quote have not even tried. We have gone 
on too long trying to make people adjust 
to an unhealthy environment, first telling 
them they have “freedom” and then that 
they are “sick” because they are unhappy 
and they do not fit. | do hope that Skin- 
ner will one day be recognized not as a men- 
ace to “free will” but as the genuine 
humanitarian he ts, trying to design an en- 
vivonment where everyone is able to live 
a satisfying life. 








MARLENE COHEN 


Clinical Psychologist 
New York City 


Over the Line 


Sir: Foul! Feul! Nixon surely must stoop 
very low to take credit for rolling down 
ten pins [Sept. 27]. especially when many 
readers will plainly see that his left foot 
is way over the foul line 

Thus, score those two shots as one big 
fat zero 
WHITEHOUSE 


Delmar, N.Y 


MAYNARD | 


Abortion and Morality 


Sur The Prince of Darkness is afoot 
when doctors cannot see the moral irony 
in trying to save those whom they tried 
to abort [Sept. 27]. My admiration goes 
to those women who have accepted the re- 
sponsibility for their sexual acts and had 
their babies 
Ours is a morally immature society 
where lack of charity scorns the unwed 
mother and sanctions the aborting one 
JAN GISLESON 
New Orleans 


Sir: In our ecologically minded era of re- 
cycling, surely the mutually beneficial so- 
lution to hunger in Appalachia and un- 
wanted fetuses in New York is Jonathan 
Swift's “Modest Proposal” that “a young 
healthy child, well nursed, is at a year 
old a most delicious, nourishing. and whole- 
some food, whether stewed. roasted, baked 
or boiled, and I make no doubt that it 
will equally serve in a fricassee or a ra- 
gout.” Let those who will, stomach this 
solution 
Maria Mass! KREEFT 
West Newton, Mass. 


Broken Embargo 


Sir: We must protest about TIME’s break- 
ing of the embargo imposed by Buckingham 
Palace on the Norman Parkinson—Camera 
Press portraits of Princess Anne, Your 
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Malic in the footsteps of Christopher Columbus. 
Golf at 15 championship courses. 7 

Darice all night to a non-stop Saas see : 
-Oriist do nothing = 


o 


>. 


Ofal he things you can doin the wird you can do mare of hem in the 
~ |p ¥eWs fe Wyte tm) 


ard’ Miami. Florida Nassau -Freeport-700 Out Islands 





Who are you 
saving the 


Old — for? 


Aren't your good friends worth your best Bourbon? 








Aug. 16 issue preceded the release date 
by several days and has caused us both em- 
barrassment and inconvenience 
Tom BLAu 
Camera Press Ltd 
London 
> TIME regrets its inadvertent error. 


Variety in Music 


Sir: While there is much to admire in 
the artistic and creative gifts of Pierre Bou- ie 
lez, it seems to me to be quite impossible 


~ 


to accept his statement [Sept. 27] that 
“the most important thing to change is 
the musical life as it is now organized. 
We have too many specialized worlds that 
have no connection with each other.” 

Opera is not chamber music, and cham- 
ber music is not symphonic music. Many 
people respond only to one of these forms 
That highly desirable situation must not 
change. If Maestro Boulez conducts only 
to effect a change, then he is willfully ig- 
noring the musical needs of all Western civ- 
ilization, which needs profound and pen- 
etrating performances of the symphonic 
repertoire from Bach through Brahms. 


Ropert Kreis a" 
Music Director ait) 1] i 
Wheeling Symphony Orchestra oe 
ee a be 


quiet one. 


SSS MLE hae, 


Wheeling, W. Va. Qe, 
*222- > ane 
Sir What medium could have more of a : 


future than one in which costumes, light- 
ing, music and voices combine to form a liv- 
ing theatrical experience: opera 
It is you, Monsieur Boulez, who belongs 
under glass! 
PATRICIA ALLISON 
St. Louis 


Another Answer 


Sir: After reading yet another speculation 
on the whereabouts of Martin Borman 
{Sept. 20], may I offer a simple solution? 

On the afternoon of May 2, 1945, 
when all was quiet, the Friedrichstrasse, 
from the bridge as far north as one could 
see, was covered with a thick layer of 


gray dust. It was impossible to tell, even | I 
at very close range, whether the bodies The quieter, the better 
were Russian or German. Anybody who ' 
got out of this alive—and I counted 13 After all, when you re showing 
on their feet, plus a few wounded in the cel- your itets yo ‘ve got better things to 
lars—will bear me out & “ 7 
Isn't it possible that his body was picked listen to than the slide projector 
up with all the rest and buried in a mass : . 
a ; ¥ —" That’s why we've made the new 
Mave good reason to eleve that this / | 
is what happened I was there ote] Carousel H projectors 4 lot 
(Mrs.) GISELA DaTKo more quiet. Whisper quiet! So you 


Uniontown, Pa. can enjoy the showing a lot more 


Quietly 


b We've done it by using a much 
more efficient quartz-halogen lamp 
So the cooling fan can turn slower 








] R Chairm = 

poe ee coe : quieter. 

C a eee Mt wit The quiet ones all go by then 

Ce tes Mactisinnen Chaat Chace of Kodak Carousel H projectors. Your 

Tks Sone Ee. Helens Oe er ein es photo dealer can give you a show and 
i fear Luce x 


a listen. Prices start at less than $80. 





aa 3 and Kodak makes your pictures count. 
Seg atin Cn. Kodak 


Price subject to change without nonce 
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NIXON BRIEFING CONGRESSIONAL LEADERS BEFORE TELEVISION ADDRESS LAST WEEK” 


THE ECONOMY 





A Drive to Beat Inflation—and Democrats 


HE presidential campaign of 1972 

opened on the evening of Aug. 15, 
when Richard Nixon startled the na- 
tion by proclaiming an unprecedented 
wage-price freeze. That bold stroke was 
only the beginning of his new attempt 
to solve his toughest political problem: 
how to purge the economy of the twin 
evils of high inflation and high un- 
employment. Last week the President 
was back on TV, several days earlier 
than expected, to announce his program 
for Phase II, the period to follow the 
end of the freeze on Nov. 13. Nixon's 
speech also sounded like the opening 
of Phase II of the election campaign. 

Politically as well as economically, 
the impact of what the President an- 
nounced will be enormous. This much 
seems clear: 
> Nixon has staked his political future 
On a unique, complex and rather fuzzy 
mechanism for bringing inflation down 
and bringing employment up. If it suc- 
ceeds, the President stands a much bet- 
ter chance of re-election than he did 
just a few weeks ago. If it fails, he will 
be in much deeper trouble than before. 
> The power of Treasury Secretary John 
Connally, who takes charge of the new 
program, has risen tremendously. Rarely 
has one man held so much influence 
over the U.S. economy. He is in a po- 
sition to use that strength to rise con- 
siderably higher in public office. 
> The President's actions have changed 
the American economy for years to 
come, perhaps forever. Since a prec- 
edent has been set, businessmen and 
wage earners can never again be sure 
that some other President, at some time 
in the future, will not again roll out 
restrictions on wages and prices in a 


period of much less than total war. 

For all that, the President’s speech 
was in many respects a disappointment. 
Viewers waited to be told how much 
their paychecks would be permitted to 
rise over the next year or so. They 
never heard. Nixon unveiled a Rube 
Goldberg administrative mechanism, in- 
cluding a new Pay Board and a Price 
Commission—and he gave only the 
sketchiest outline of all that (see fol- 
lowing story). The President read let- 
ters from self-sacrificing citizens who 
applauded the wage-price freeze even 
though it had deprived them of raises, 
appealed for similar patriotism in the 
marketplace in the months ahead, and 
promised that 1972 could be not just 
a “very good” year but a “great” 
year for the economy. 

Despite the generalities, there is much 
to endorse in the President's program. 
It makes a kind of sense and gives 
Nixon a fighting chance of meeting his 
goals in the supermarkets and at the 
polls. Economically, Nixon aims to start 
a colossal national bargaining process. 
The Phase II machinery has been set 
up to force representatives of labor, busi- 
ness and “the public” to agree by Nov. 
13 on rules governing wage and price in- 
creases. In effect, they will have about 
a month to negotiate a sort of social com- 
pact, which they will then have to en- 
force in item-by-item decisions on par- 
ticular pay and price boosts. 

That approach is utterly Nixonian: 
set general goals and a deadline and let 
others work out the details. Nixon will 


From left: Allen Ellender, Mike Mansfield, 
Nixon, Russell Long, Wright Patman and 
Hale Boggs 


not even be the man watching over the 
bargaining sessions and the eventual en- 
forcement of pay-price rules. He has 
given that job to Connally, who will 
now have a vastly expanded stage on 
which to play his roles of charmer and 
back-room arm twister. Connally has 
plunged into the task with gusto. At a 
televised press conference last Friday, 
he was incisive, seemingly candid, pleas- 
ant and shrewdly disarming enough to 
give Spiro Agnew still more reason to 
fear for his spot on the Republican tick- 
et next year. 

Compact or Conflict? The immediate 
danger to Nixon's program is the threat 
of a rebellion by organized labor. Union 
leaders have been invited to help draw 
up rules for wage increases, but they sim- 
ply do not trust a Republican Admin- 
istration to give them sufficient increases 
and are balking. If they pull out of the 
program, forcing the Government even- 
tually to proclaim wage standards by fiat 
and still more if they authorize strikes 
or work slowdowns to win fatter pay in- 
creases than the Government proposes 
to allow—the nation will not get social 
compact but social conflict. 

In the longer run, the chief danger is 
that the program will give an appear- 
ance of inequity. If it works, pay in- 
creases will be limited, but corporate 
profits will not be. Indeed, profits are ex- 
pected to rise smartly next year as sales 
increase and companies’ labor costs are 
held down. That could stir enough re- 
sentment among men and women on 
the production lines to touch off labor 
turmoil later on. Moreover, the new 
Pay Board will ultimately have to set 
maximum limits by which wages and sal- 
aries will go up. The maximums will 











tend to become minimums. Most ex- 
ecutives or workers will expect to get 
as big a raise as the Government will 
allow. 

Relevant Schmaltz. Controls of any 
sort grate on the American spirit, and 
the controls in Phase II will have to be 
endured for a long time. Nixon prom- 
ised an eventual return to free markets. 
“We are not going to make controls a 
permanent feature of American life,” 
he said. But he carefully did not spec- 
ify any termination date. Connally in- 
sists that the restraints will hang on 
until “we have erased from the minds 
of people the idea that they are living 
in a society where there is going to be 
nothing but continuing inflation.” 

If inflation is to be quickly defeated, 
the alternative to the rather hazy Nix- 
on program is not a return to com- 
pletely free markets but even broader, 
tighter and more rigidly enforced con- 
trols. By comparison, controls forged 
by labor-management-public agreement 
and enforced largely by voluntary com- 
pliance are more palatable to the na- 
tion. They could well work—if Nixon 
can create the necessary national spirit. 
For that reason, the President's flag wav- 
ing on TV was not at all irrelevant. 
“He may have struck a chord,” said a 
Democratic political leader in Wash- 
ington. “Any time that a President ap- 
peals to the national conscience, no 
matter how schmaltzy his words, he is 
going to get some response.” 

Nixon stands an excellent chance of 
deflecting Democratic criticism at least 
until the wage-price mechanism is op- 
erating and has developed some mo- 
mentum. His speech put Democrats in 
a quandary: they can hardly denounce 
his stated goal of cutting the rate of 
price increases in half by the end of 
1972, and there are few details of the 
program available to quibble about. Con- 


DRAWINGS FOR TIME BY MICHAEL € 


“That's right, folks, inflation-fighting Phase II 
comes to you absolutely free of charge... 


nally, an undisputed expert at counting 
votes—and still a Democrat—offers this 
assessment: “At this stage there are no 
political shortcomings in the program 
that would justify a frontal attack. The 
critics are going to have to await any 
flaws.” Adds Senate Majority Leader 
Mike Mansfield: “I think we should 
give the President every support we pos- 
sibly can. We should not shoot from 
the hip, and we should forget politics.” 

Such statements emphatically do not 
mean that Democrats have given up 
on the “economic issue” as their bright- 
est hope for defeating Nixon next 
year. They have merely shifted their 
fire from inflation to unemployment. 
Among the presidential hopefuls, Hubert 
Humphrey declaims: “More than five 
million Americans are today out of 
work.* How will they and their fam- 
ilies benefit with no paychecks with 
which to buy food, clothing and shel- 
ter even at stabilized prices?” Wash- 
ington Senator Henry (“Scoop”) Jack- 
son adds: “Having reluctantly become 
an economic activist, the President 
should go all the way and support tax- 
cutting and job-creating programs that 
will put the economy into high gear 
and drastically cut unemployment.” 

Aid from the Enemy. Nixon of 
course contends that he is doing ex- 
actly that by way of his tax-paring pack- 
age, The President lobbied hard for the 
program last week at meetings with con- 
gressional leaders. It has sailed through 
the House but faces some revision in 
the Senate (see box, page 23). For all 
the bitterness of their rhetoric, the Dem- 
ocrats may wind up in effect helping 
Nixon. The changes that they seek in 
the package, chiefly deeper tax cuts for 
individuals, could stimulate the economy 


* Humphrey is inaccurate. September unem- 
ployment totaled 4.8 million. 


witte 


more than the President’s own program. 
Even without such aid from the en- 
emy, Nixon's political-economic pros- 
pects are substantially improving. Many 
economists, including Democrats, pre- 
dict that national production will jump 
by a historically high $100 billion or 
so next year and that the jobless rate 
will drop about a point, to 5%. Wheth- 
er these forecasts come true will de- 
pend largely on Nixon’s success in in- 
spiring confidence within the nation 
—confidence that his wage-price re- 
straints are fair and that they will work, 
so that consumers’ dollars will no long- 
er be ruthlessly chewed up by inflation. 
Best of Worlds. In the best of all pos- 
sible worlds for Nixon next year, con- 
sumers will spend their way back to 
prosperity, and the inflation rate will si- 
multaneously come down to about 3% 
just before Election Day. Even if that 
happens, Democrats will be able to claim 
accurately that the picture looks rosy 
only by comparison with the first three 
years of Nixon's term in office. They 
will make much of the facts that the na- 
tional output will still be some $50 bil- 
lion below what it could have been if 
full employment had been maintained, 
that one out of every 20 Americans seek- 
ing work will still be unable to find a 
job, and that the White House will 
have reached its goals on inflation years 
late and only after a damaging reces- 
sion. Nixon will reply that he inherited 
a long, roaring inflation from Lyndon 
Johnson and was able to turn it around. 
How long is the public's memory? 
Will voters be mad at Nixon because 
of the economic failures in the early 
years of his presidency? Or will they 
be so enthused by an upturn in pros- 
perity and a downturn in inflation next 
year that they will grant him a second 
term? For men who count votes, these 
promise to be the big questions of 1972. 





... which isn’t to say free of conditions.” 





A Blurry Banner for Phase II 


has summoned a 
“volunteer army” of wage earners, 
corporate executives, bankers and con- 


ag not med NIXON 


sumers to march against inflation 
—under a blurry banner emblazoned 
so far with only an official emblem, an 
organization chart and row upon row 
of question marks. 

What the White House aims to cre- 
ate is a national consensus on wage- 
price policy that will be mostly self- 
policing. Standards for pay and price 
rises are to be set by representatives of 
labor, management and “the public,” 
not directly by Government officials. 
The stick of federal compulsion will be 
available to back up their decisions, 
but it will fall most heavily on a rel- 
ative handful of giant corporations and 
major unions. Drafters of the program 
have deliberately not provided enough 
enforcement officers to do anything more 
than spot-check the wages and prices 
at small machine shops, corner laundries 
and car washes. That essentially vol- 
untary approach is a gamble that will 
succeed only if Americans display a spir- 
it of economic self-sacrifice that, his- 
torically, they have shown only in times 
of all-out war. 

The Hard Questions. Nixon tried to 
arouse that spirit on television. He left 
most details of his program for others 
to announce—probably wisely because 
it is not easy to stir patriotic fervor 
by unfurling an organization chart. In- 
stead, he concentrated on exhortation. 
Said the President: “I call upon all of 
you tonight to look at this program 
not as Democrats or Republicans, work- 
ers or businessmen, farmers or con- 
sumers, but as Americans. We cannot 
afford a business-as-usual attitude any- 
where, because fighting inflation is ev- 
erybody's business.” 

Nixon left unanswered all the hard 
questions about what will happen after 
the wage-price freeze ends Nov. 13. 
Workers had no clearer an idea than be- 
fore of how big a raise they can ex- 
pect, or if they can expect any at all. 
Company executives were not told what 
prices they will be able to increase or 
by how much. Tenants were still won- 
dering when, if and by what amount 
their landlords will be permitted to raise 
the rent. 

The White House specified only an 
“interim” goal: cutting the rate of in- 
flation roughly in half by the end of 
1972, so that prices then will be rising 
an average of only 2% to 3% a year. 
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OFFICIAL HERALDRY 
Something for everybody. 


In order to achieve that, some Ad- 
ministration aides imply, wages and ben- 
efits will have to be held to a 5% to 
6% annual increase. How to get there 
from here will be decided largely by per- 
sons not yet chosen for boards, com- 
missions and other bodies not yet 
created. 

No Cheers for Notre Dame. The or- 
ganization chart for Phase II of the Pres- 
ident’s New Economic Policy is im- 
posingly detailed. Nixon set up three 
committees, two commissions, one coun- 
cil, one administration and one board 
(with a committee inside it). The key 
bodies are to act partly as think tanks cal- 
culating formulas for allowable wage 
and price boosts, partly as courts rul- 
ing on pleas from businessmen and union 
chiefs for exceptions from the general 
standards, partly as prosecuting attor- 
neys’ offices seeking injunctions and fines 
against violators of their decisions. White 
House aides gave some details in a 
long briefing paper and background ses- 



















sions, but these details also raised ques- 
tions. Major points: 

one: A Pay Board and a Price Com- 
mission will be created as the heart of 
the Phase I! apparatus. 

The Pay Board will have 15 members 
—five each from management, labor 
and the public at large. They will es- 
tablish yardsticks for permissible in- 
creases in wages, salaries, pensions and 
other fringe benefits, bonuses, salesmen’s 
commissions and the like. A committee 
within the board will formulate rules 
for executive pay boosts. Meanwhile, 
the Price Commission will do the same 
for prices and rents. The commission 
will consist of seven “public” members. 

What sort of people will Nixon choose 
for the crucial posts of “public” rep- 
resentatives on the Pay Board and Price 
Commission? Judges? Lawyers? Profes- 
sors? Labor arbitrators? Over the week- 
end, Nixon men gave the first hint. 
They named to the Pay Board William 
G. Caples, president of Kenyon Col- 
lege in Ohio and a former vice pres- 
ident of Inland Steel. Otherwise, Ad- 
ministration officials have been silent. 
They will say only that they are look- 
ing for “tough” people. They are much 
clearer about whom they do nor want: 
anyone like the Rev. Theodore Hes- 
burgh, president of Notre Dame, who 
is regarded in the Nixon White House 
as a wishy-washy liberal. 
two: After devising general rules, the 
Pay Board and the Price Commission 
will weigh particular increases case by 
case. 

An unspecified number of the largest 
companies and unions will be required 
to give prior notice of any planned 
wage or price hikes. Those raises will 
take effect only if the new bodies ap- 
prove. A larger number of somewhat 
smaller but still sizable companies and 
unions will have to report, probably 
quarterly, any pay or price boosts they 
make, The board or commission can 
order rollbacks of any increases deemed 
to violate the general standards. 

One crucial question is what will hap- 
pen to wage increases coming due under 
existing contracts? Some 2,100,000 
workers are scheduled soon to get in- 
creases averaging 7.6%, which Admin- 
istration economists figure is too high. 
Labor leaders, invoking the sanctity of 
contracts, are threatening to fight in 
court any attempt to scale down these in- 
creases. Connally’s position: the Pay 
Board will decide on each increase, with 
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PHILCOMATIC. 
Color TV so automatic 
you can tune it without even 
looking at the picture. 





Only PHILCOMATIC has a light 
that helps you get ine picture right. 


 Philco-Ford’s better 
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There are two cars 
builtinSweden. — . 
Before you buy theirs, 


drive ours. 


When people who know cars think 
about Swedish cars, they think of them as 
being strong and durable. And conquering 
some of the toughest driving conditions in 
the world. 

But, unfortunately, when most people 
think about buying a Swedish car, the one 
they think about usually isn’t ours. (Even 
though ours doesn’t cost any more.) 

Ours is the SAAB 99E. It’s strong and 
durable. But it’s also a lot different from 
their car. 

Our car has Front-Wheel Drive for bet- 
ter traction, stability and handling. 

It has a 1.85 liter, fuel-injected, 4-cylin- 
der, overhead cam engine as standard in 
every car. 4-speed transmission is standard 
too. Or you can get a 3-speed automatic 
(optional). 

Our car has four-wheel disc brakes and 
a dual-diagonal braking system so you stop 


straight and fast every time. 

It has a wide stance. (About 55 inches.) 
So it rides and handles like a sports car. 

Outside, our car is smaller than a lot of 
“small” cars. 172” overall length, 57” over- 
all width. 

Inside, our car has bucket seats up front 
and a full five feet across in the back so you 
can easily accommodate five adults. 

It also has more headroom than a Rolls 
Royce and more room from the brake pedal 
to the back seat than a Mercedes 280. And it 
has factory air conditioning as an option. 

There are alot of other things that make 
our car different from their car. Like roll 
cage construction and a special “hot seat” 
for cold winter days. 

So before you buy their car, stop by 
your nearest SAAB dealer and drive our car. 
TheSAAB 99E. We think you'll buy it instead 


in SAAB SOE 








the understanding that any out- 
size boosts allowed in a given in- 
dustry will have to be balanced 
later by below-guideline increas- 
es for other workers. “To the ex- 
tent they permit large raises,” 
says Connally, “others will have 
to be smaller.” 

tHree: The Price Commission 
will have authority to order a 
price rollback by any company 
making “windfall” profits. 

What is a “windfall” profit? 
Connally defines it as an ex- 
traordinarily large profit arising 
out of the operation of the pro- 
gram of wage-price restraints, 
but confesses that he is unable 
to offer any examples of how a 
company might make such a 
profit. His vagueness is likely to 
stir suspicion that this part of 
the control program is merely a 
verbal sop to union leaders who 
have been howling for some lim- 
it on corporate earnings. One 
possible example: a company 
that had raised prices just before the 
freeze, had a wage increase scheduled 
under a previously signed union con- 
tract delayed by the freeze, and has 
been keeping as profit the money that 
would otherwise have gone into pay en- 
velopes. There is also a question as to 
whether the Administration has the le- 
gal authority to order price cuts as 
well as stopping price increases. 

Four: Several lesser, but still important 
bodies will be set up. 

A Committee on the Health Services 


Pa the first cold gusts of autumn 
sweep the land, wage earners are 
settling down to the realization that a 
long siege of freezelike controls on pay 
increases lies ahead. But come the win- 
ter of their discontent, Americans can 
warm themselves with the thought that 
by keeping a weather eye out for sur- 
reptitious or unintentional price increas- 
es, they can use their private protests 
to make Phase II really work. 

The war of the little man against ris- 
ing prices is already causing conster- 
nation in high places. Among last week's 
skirmishes: 
> In Detroit, a Free Press reporter alert- 
ed federal agents that the Sheraton-Cad- 
illac Hotel was replacing the 10¢ locks 
on its men’s room pay toilets with 25¢ 
locks. Hotel Manager Patrick Birming- 
ham, flushed with embarrassment after 
word of his overpriced plumbing began 
to seep out, ordered the old, nonin- 
flationary devices reinstalled. 
> In Brooklyn, Rudolf Wiesen, a store 
designer, caught the city of New York 
trying to reduce the time limit on the 
10¢ parking meter in front of his office 
from two hours to one hour. After Wies- 
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MEANY 
Potential for conflict. 


Industry will advise the Pay Board and 
Price Commission on how to adapt wage 
and price standards to doctors’ fees 
and hospital charges. A Committee on 
State and Local Government Cooper- 
ation will advise on wage standards for 
public employees. An Interest and Div- 
idends Committee of high Government 
officials, headed by Federal Reserve 
Chairman Arthur F. Burns, will try, pre- 
sumably by jawboning, to persuade 
bankers to hold down loan rates vol- 
untarily and corporate executives to hold 





Inflation Consternation on High 


en reminded the city’s traflic department 
about the freeze, the department agreed 
to reconvert other parking meters 
around the city to pre-Aug. 15 prices. 

> In Hopkinton, N.H., some 30,000 New 
Englanders flocked to a county fair over 
the Labor Day weekend. After visitors 
complained that this year’s $2 admission 
charge, 50¢ more than last year’s, was 
an unfair fair fare, the event's orga- 
nizers offered a refund last week to any- 
one who could present a ticket stub. 
Since few people had retained their 
stubs, fair officials were still trying to fig- 
ure out what to do with $10,000 of un- 
claimed but illegally collected cash. 

> In Evanston, Ill., Northwestern Uni- 
versity raised the price of its football pro- 
grams from 50¢ to 75¢ this season. 
Irate fans cried illegal procedure, and 
last week the IRS threw Northwestern 
for a loss: the programs have dropped 
back to 50¢. 

>In Atlanta, an exterminating firm 
picked the wrong customer to bug with 
a raise on his monthly bill (from $7.50 
to $8). The victim was Ed Hicks, a staff- 
er at the Office of Emergency Pre- 
paredness. After he promised that the 





down dividend payouts. Nixon 
will also ask Congress for stand- 
by authority to set legal ceilings 
on interest. 

Five: A Service and Compli- 
ance Administration will handle 
enforcement. 

This administration will really 
be the Internal Revenue Service 
wearing a second hat; it will be 
staffed by 3,000 IRS agents 
working out of 360 field offices 
around the country. They will in- 
vestigate complaints of pay or 
price violations by the big com- 
panies and unions that report to 
the Pay Board and Price Com- 
mission. The agents will also 
spot-check the books of small 
companies in order to make sure 
that they are complying with 
the national wage and_ price 
guidelines as well as with the 
tax laws. 

The chairmen of the Pay 
Board and Price Commission will 
have authority to seek injunc- 
tions and fines against violators big or 
small; such cases will be prosecuted by 
the Justice Department. The fine for 
each violation will be $5,000. That is 
not as small as it sounds. A machine- 
tool maker, for example, could con- 
ceivably be fined $5,000 for every tool 
shipped at a higher price than the Price 
Commission proposes to allow. 
six: Connally’s Cost of Living Council 
will sit atop the whole structure. 

The COLC will stay out of day-to- 
day administration and will not hear 
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matter would get close attention, the 
company decided that the raise was a 
mistake and withdrew it. 

> In San Antonio, an apartment owner 
was enjoined by Federal Judge Adrian 
Spears from collecting $10-a-month rent 
increases from two of his 104 tenants. 
The raises were written into the rent 
schedule last April, but were not due 
to take effect until after the freeze be- 
gan. It was the Government's first court 
victory against a freeze violator. 

> In Joliet, Ill., Robert DeMary, an in- 
mate at Stateville Penitentiary, filed a 
suit in federal district court charging 
that prices in the prison store have 
risen unfettered by the President's dic- 
tum. DeMary asks that Warden John 
Twomey and Peter Bensinger, the state’s 
director of corrections, each be held li- 
able for $125,000 that prisoners have 
paid in unlawfully inflated prices. 

> In Raleigh, N.C.,a woman complained 
to the IRS that the manager of her apart- 
ment had been hounding her for a 
$200 security deposit on her dog. The de- 
posit was to be refunded when she va- 
cated the apartment, provided that the 
dog had done no damage. She refused 
to pay, and IRS officials informed the 
manager that he was barking up the 
wrong fee. 
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An Engaging Speech 


NE of the four letters of sup- 

port that President Nixon read 
during his television address was writ- 
ten by Virginia Jones, 42. a wid- 
owed schoolteacher from Woodbury, 
N.J., who had missed a scheduled 
pay raise because of the freeze. While 
the President was quoting Mrs. Jones, 
she was listening to another speech: 
George Krajewski was — proposing 
marriage to her in front of the TV 
set, which was turned off. Mrs. Jones 
accepted. Krajewski, a foreman at 
the Philadelphia Naval Shipyard, 
gave her a diamond ring midway 
through the President's peroration, 
and she never heard herself quoted. 
“T told the President I would be los- 
ing about $100 a month because of 
the freeze,” she said later. “But 1 
am willing to sacrifice that $100 if 
it is for the good of the country. 
The letter was from my heart.” 


MRS. JONES WITH FIANCE & RING 





any appeals from the decisions of the 
Pay Board and Price Commission. Con- 
nally says, though, that it will “review” 
the standards set by the various boards, 
commissions and committees to see that 
they are “in balance” with each other 
and show real promise of cutting the in- 
flation rate in half by the end of next 
year. Just what the word review may 
mean has been left deliberately vague, 
apparently in order to give Connally 
maximum scope in guiding the decisions 
of the other bodies without explicitly 
threatening their independence. 

This whole structure reflects the often- 
voiced and bitter reminiscences of Rich- 
ard Nixon, a veteran of the World War 
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II Office of Price Administration, which 
deployed a bureaucratic army of price 
inspectors across the country. In con- 
trast to the OPA, the number of em- 
ployees of the new mechanism will be 
fairly small. 

The new program, though, has many 
jurisdictional oddities. Both a self-em- 
ployed television repairman and a TV re- 
pairman who works for a company will 
have their incomes regulated—but by 
different bodies. The Price Commission 
will set standards applying to the fees 
that the self-employed repairman can 
charge; the Pay Board will draw up 
rules governing what wages the em- 
ployee repairman can collect. Doctors 
may eventually be visited by those much- 
feared IRS agents, inquiring into com- 
plaints of “excessive” charges for op- 
erations or consultations. But lawyers 
who are partners in a firm will face no 
such investigations; income from part- 
nerships will be considered profits, which 
are unregulated. 

These quirks result largely from the 
fact that the Phase II machinery has 
been set up to give something to ev- 
erybody. Labor demanded a tripartite 
board, including union representatives, 
to determine pay, while business in- 
sisted that only public representatives 
chosen by a Republican White House 
rule on prices. Each won its point. La- 
bor in addition got some Government 
gestures toward control of interest rates 
and profits—but the limits on “windfall” 
profits are so far not strict enough to 
anger corporate chiefs. 

Economic Home Run. The first pub- 
lic reaction to this program was a mix- 
ture of approval and uncertainty. The 
most volatile economic indicator, the 
stock market, wobbled nervously. On 
the day after Nixon’s speech, the Dow 
Jones industrial average fell nearly eight 
points, and it closed the week at 894. In- 
vestors found it difficult to appraise the 
program, and they were particularly un- 
sure about what actions the new In- 
terest and Dividends Committee might 
take. 

The nation’s businessmen and bankers 
generally supported the President's ac- 
tions. Said A.W. (“Tom”) Clausen, pres- 
ident of the Bank of America: “We 
believe his program will begin to make 
possible an orderly transition out of 
the freeze.” With liberal use of met- 
aphor, Dow Chemical Chairman Carl 
Gerstacker responded in terms that 
Sports Fan Nixon understands best: 
“The President has hit another home 
run in the fight against inflation.” Chrys- 
ler Corp. Chairman Lynn Townsend 
voiced the hope that the Price Com- 
mission will allow some increases on 
*72 models, which came out during the 
freeze. Said he: “We price only once a 
year, and the freeze caught us at the 
worst possible time.” 

Professional economists were more 
cautious, but mostly approving. Robert 
Nathan and Beryl Sprinkel, two mem- 
bers of Time’s Board of Economists, be- 
lieve that the President was wise in 
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trying to form a consensus on wages 
and prices before establishing specific 
guidelines. Sprinkel, although an ideo- 
logical opponent of economic controls, 
added that Nixon acted realistically in 
setting his goal as 2% to 3% inflation 
by the end of 1972, rather than spec- 
ifying some lower number that would 
be more attractive but unreachable. 

Many economists and businessmen, 
however, were more inclined to stress 
the indefinite nature of much of the pro- 
gram. “Until I see the flesh on the skel- 
eton, I can’t tell whether the girl is 
beautiful or not,” quipped Arthur Okun, 
former chairman of the Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers. Joseph Pechman, di- 
rector of economic studies at the 
Brookings Institution, complained that 
Nixon “is providing machinery, but 
not yet a policy for restraining wages 
and prices.” In the judgment of George 
Sheinberg, treasurer of Bulova Watch 
Co., the impact of the program “is 
going to depend almost entirely on 
the people whom Nixon appoints. He 
needs more men like Connally—people 
who really take hold and are effective 
in a short time.” 

The Buck Blocker. The program in- 
deed seems largely designed both by 
and for John Connally. The Phase II 
structure was planned mostly by Bud- 
get Boss George Shultz and Economic 
Adviser Herbert Stein, and it reflects 
their horror of controls imposed di- 
rectly on the economy by Government 
Officials. A mild joke in the White House 
is that “the only reason that Phase II 
may work is that the people who de- 
signed the controls do not believe in 
them.” It was Connally, however, who 
insisted that the Administration commit 
itself to the simple objective of low- 
ering price increases to a 2% or 3% 
rate about a year from now. He did so 
against the advice of some members of 
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the Cost of Living Council, notably 
Shultz, who wanted no numerical guide- 
line at all, and against others who want- 
ed specific, low figures for wages and 
prices to be reached quickly. A pro- 
gram that would move toward a fairly 
clear goal, but in ways and at a pace 
to be defined pragmatically as it pro- 
ceeded, especially suited Connally’s tal- 
ents as a maker of coalitions and ma- 
nipulator of pressure groups. 

Connally put some of those talents 
on display at his jammed press con- 
ference the day after the President's an- 
nouncement. He airily asserted that the 
Pay Board and Price Commission have 
“a world of time” in which to for- 
mulate wage and price standards be- 
fore the freeze ends Nov. 13—in full 
knowledge that his Cost of Living Coun- 
cil has authority to promulgate tem- 
porary rules if they fail. He disclaimed 
any role as economic czar, contending 
that the COLC would not “veto” any stan- 
dards formulated by the other bodies 
—and managed to make his stand sound 
forceful. “We will not let these groups 
pass the buck up to us,” he said stern- 
ly. “If the Price Commission permitted 
prices that patently were exorbitant.” 
he added, “or if the Pay Board an- 
nounced their own goal of a 6% rate 
of inflation instead of 2% to 3%—well, 
at that point we'd lock horns.” His 
self-assured manner left no doubt who 
would win. 

Unspoken Implication. Connally’s 
main job at the press conference was 
to allay the suspicions of A.F.L.-C.1.0. 
President George Meany. Fearing above 
all that an unfriendly Republican Ad- 
ministration would overrule the wage de- 
cisions of a tripartite board, Meany 
had demanded that the Pay Board be 
completely independent of the Govern- 
ment. He had initially decided to co- 
operate with the program, but withdrew 
his support even as President Nixon 
was speaking Thursday night. Briefings 
of newsmen by White House aides had 
led Meany to believe that Connally’s 
COLC would exercise veto power over 
the Pay Board. 

Connally adroitly put Meany on the 
spot before the nationwide TV audience. 
Asked if Meany would be on the Pay 
Board, Connally happily issued a pub- 
lic invitation: “I expect him to be. I 
hope he will be. He’s been asked. I 
can't imagine that he couldn't make a 
great contribution.” The obvious, but 
carefully unspoken implication was that 
if Meany declines to serve and sets or- 
ganized labor to fighting the program 
in the courts or on the picket lines, he 
will be largely to blame for the failure 
of the most promising effort yet to 
check inflation. 

Whether Meany will be won over is 
still highly doubtful. He has reserved 
his decision, pending a meeting this 
week of the A.F.L.-C.1.0.’s 35-man ex- 
ecutive council. Leonard Woodcock of 
the United Auto Workers and Frank 
Fitzsimmons of the Teamsters, who head 
the two largest unions in the country, 
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will also attend, even though their unions 
are not in the A.F.L.-C.1.0. Both have 
been asked to sit on the Pay Board 
along with Meany, although Woodcock 
has echoed Meany in declining to do 
so unless he is assured that the board 
will be independent. 

The labor leaders, however, know that 
they run an immense risk of outraging 
public opinion if they do not at least 
go on the Pay Board and see if it can 
be made to work. If they do join the 
Pay Board, there will still be rich po- 
tential for conflict. Meany intends to de- 
mand that all pay raises held up by the 
freeze be paid when it ends, a step that 
the White House has said will not be 
permitted. 

Auspicious Indicators. If Nixon and 
Connally can win labor's grudging ac- 
ceptance, the stabilization program 
stands at least a fair chance of success. 
Economically, Phase II is being set up 
at an auspicious time. Wholesale prices 
in September showed their largest drop, 
0.4%, in five years. The unemployment 
rate inched down from 6.1% to 6% 
—nothing to arouse wild cheers, but 
still a move in the right direction. 

A major imponderable is the attitude 
of the President. The machinery for 
Phase II has been designed to operate 
at not one, but two removes from the 
White House. In part, that is not a bad 
idea. Interference by the head of Gov- 
ernment eventually undermined the au- 


thority of Britain's Prices and Income 
Board in the 1960s. The President and 
his aides shaped the Phase II machinery 
after listening to British veterans of 
that board advise that the wage-price 
mechanism be insulated from political 
meddling. 

At some point, however, the President 
will have to place the prestige of his of- 
fice directly behind the machinery. 
Sooner or later, the Pay Board and the 
Price Commission will have to issue rul- 
ings that will be hotly disputed. Nixon 
will be asked if he supports them. If he 
dodges, public support will wither. The 
owner of a corner grocery may obey a 
ruling backed by the President, but 
not one on which the President is 
noncommittal. 

The administrative machinery is cum- 
bersome, and the different bodies could 
find themselves working at cross pur- 
poses. The Pay Board, for example, 
could approve wage increases that would 
force price boosts larger than the Price 
Commission wants to allow. The Health 
Services Committee could advise al- 
lowing rises in medical-care costs that 
would wipe out any gains achieved by 
holding industrial prices down. Making 
sure that all parts of this machinery 
move in unison is the job of, above all, 
that enigmatic, smiling, charming, men- 
acing, tough Texan—John C. Connally. 
It is a task to tax even his vaulting 
ambitions. 


MYRON H DAVIS 





OPA STAFFERS PLANNING PRICE CONTROLS IN 1942 
A spirit of self-sacrifice shown only in all-out war. 
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The Rising Star From Texas 


FEW weeks before John Connally 
was sworn in as Secretary of the 
Treasury last February, he threw a big 
wingding at his ranch in Floresville, 
Texas. Under a striped tent the guests 
dined on succulent barbecued ribs and 
homemade ice cream. Their host, glow- 
ing and happy, exclaimed: “You know, 
this is a damn good life.” 

For Connally, life has indeed been 
sweet. Beginning with his hardscrabble 
boyhood on a Texas farm, he has been ir- 
resistibly drawn to wealth and power 
and has managed, by an adroit mixture 
of dash and obsequence, to gain both. 
As Lyndon B. Johnson's Wolsey for 
more than 30 years and a three-term 
Democratic Governor of Texas, 
he learned well the means of ac- * 
quiring and using political power. 
Now he is one of the most po- 
tent and magnetic personalities 
in Richard Nixon's Washington, 
the chief designer of Phase I, 
the prime enforcer of Phase II, 
and by most accounts the strong- 
est Treasury Secretary since 
George Humphrey of the Ei- 
senhower era. 

Vain, determined, gregarious, 
unencumbered by any noticeable 
traces of self-doubt or abiding 
commitment, Connally functions 
well on the shifting surface of 
events and has learned to do busi- 
ness with just about anybody. 
As he said about himself last 
week: “I'm so little understood. 
There's so little in my past to in- 
dicate what I think or believe. 
If people knew me well, they'd 
realize that on many of the things 
they discuss about me so avidly, 
I haven't any views.” 

Summer Lightning. A_ tall, 
handsome, immaculately tailored 
man with a carefully clipped 

e of silver hair, Connally 
cuts a striking, almost theatrical 
figure. No member of Nixon's 
inner circle has his personal magnetism. 
He strongly resembles his longtime men- 
tor, Johnson. There are the same drawl- 
ing intonation of speech, the same earthy 
turns of phrase. Yet his features are 
finer and his manner smoother than 
Johnson's; nobody can quite picture 
Connally showing off an operation scar. 
He can charm foes with a wry, know- 
ing smile that flickers as brightly and 
briefly as summer lightning. 

Behind the smiles and easy badinage, 
however, Connally projects an icy, faint- 
ly bullying power that compels attention. 
His demands can be overwhelming. In 
a widely remembered remark about U.S. 
international trade and monetary goals. 
Connally summed up his position: “All 
I want is a fair advantage.” He is a 
bad loser. Says one Texas politician 
who has been up against him: “He is to- 
tally unforgiving of his political en- 
emies. He'll carry his grudges to the 
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grave. He can also be tenacious as hell, 
clawing and pushing his way past any ob- 
stacle.” Connally is no less ambitious 
than Johnson and he has the same sure 
instinct for what people want and what 
they will give to get it. 

Connally, a nominal Democrat with 
deep roots in the conservative branch 
of the Texas party, first gained Nixon's 
gratitude by helping him find Texas oil 
and gas moguls to contribute to Re- 
publican coffers in the 1968 presidential 
campaign. Later, when Nixon's drive 
seemed to falter in Texas, Connally 
stumped for Hubert Humphrey and 
helped him win the state. Nonetheless, 
partly because of Connally’s early aid, 





CONNALLY 
Unencumbered by self-doubt. 


Nixon offered him the post of Sec- 
retary of Defense, which he refused. 
Fairly early in the Nixon Administration, 
Connally also turned down an invitation 
to become Secretary of the Treasury. 
Nixon continued to be impressed by 
him, especially by his work as a mem- 
ber of the President's Advisory Council 
on Executive Organization headed by In- 
dustrialist Roy Ash. By late last year, 
when the President asked Connally to 
help solve the U.S.’s No. | problem 
—the economic mess—Connally saw the 
opportunity to help the nation, and him- 
self. He accepted. 

Part of Everything. Nixon needed a 
supersalesman who could put across his 
economic programs to the Democratic 
Congress, the business community and 
the consumer. In his view, John Con- 
nally was just the man to fill this Texas- 
sized void. The new Treasury Secretary 
arrived among the good gray men of 





the Nixon Administration with the rak- 
ish swagger of a corsair entering an eco- 
nomics seminar. “I frankly like to be 
part of everything,” Connally said short- 
ly after moving into the Treasury. “I 
want nearly everything that goes on to 
go over my desk.” 

Yet there was a question whether he 
would survive at all. He had scant 
grounding in banking or economics, and 
his reputation among the world’s mon- 
eymen was nil. Connally’s reply to those 
who questioned his ability: “I can add.” 
Republicans distrusted him. Liberal 
Democrats, recalling his close ties to 
the oil and gas industry, had no great 
love for him. 

Busting the Wall. At first, Connally 
had hurdles to overcome in the White 
House. Not the least of them was get- 

se ting access to the President. It 
was no easy job to break through 
the “Berlin Wall’ that had been 
erected by staff aides to shield 
the President from minor, dis- 
tracting men or matters. Con- 
nally was blocked—briefly. One 
day an economic memo that he 
sent to the President was 
bounced back by a senior aide, 
who suggested that Connally re- 
vise it. Connally exploded: 
“That's my memorandum. I don’t 
want that son of a bitch to get 
into the act.” He sent an acid 
note right to the offending aide, 
and soon afterward the memo 
went through unquestioned. 
Practically nothing that the Sec- 
retary has sent since has been 
touched 

The fact that Connally quickly 
became a vital force in the Nixon 
Administration made working at 
the Treasury exciting. Connally 
also proved to be a “quick study.” 
Says Murray Weidenbaum, a 
former assistant secretary: 
“When you got used to the Texas 
accent, it became apparent that 
here was a very sharp mind. Con- 
nally could go right to the heart 
of the matter. You'd give him two 
fat briefing books the night before he was 
to testify before a committee, and when 
you talked to him the next morning, you 
knew he'd read them.” 

Connally took easily and quickly to 
his salesman’s job on Capitol Hill. In- 
deed, he spent seven of his first ten 
days in office testifying before one con- 
gressional committee or another. He 
swiftly showed that he knew how to 
play the game. Once he began a hear- 
ing on an interest-rate bill before Wil- 
bur Mills’ House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee by announcing that no compro- 
mise was possible, that the measure 
had to go through intact. At the hear- 
ing’s end, Mills held out a compromise 
—and Connally snapped it up. Com- 
plimented recently on a good perfor- 
mance before a congressional committee, 
he hawed: “Well, I just got to tell the 
truth. I'm not devious enough to lie.” 
A White House aide describes Connally's 
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Your daughter... 
she’s going to buya little car. 


Theyre all the same...and all different. 
What are the differences that count? 


When we designed the Pinto, we 
figured the four most important 
things about a car are how it 
accelerates, how it stops, how it 
steers, and how long it lasts 


Your daughter, like the rest of us, 

is going to drive on freeways 

It's important to her to be able to 
get into traffic quickly —and pass 
without hesitation. So we gave 

the Pinto a dependable, strong, 
lightweight iron engine (it gives you 
more horsepower, for example, 
than the leading import) 


On a turnpike, or anywhere else, 
you need a car that will stop fast and 
straight. Pinto has big self-adjusting 
brakes. Again, a significant differ- 
ence from little cars like the leading 
import 


Steering should 


be precise and 
responsive. Pinto, 


Pinto Runabout 









alone among the popular small cars, 
has a precise rack-and-pinion 
steering, a system so effective you'll 
find it on expensive sports cars like 
Porsche and Ferrari 


You want a little car, in the first 
place, because it'll save money. The 
real test of saving is how long the 
car will last. That's why we didn't 
stint on key parts like the drivetrain, 
rear axle, starter motor, ball joints, 
and shock absorbers. They're all 
strong enough for cars bigger and 
heavier than a Pinto 


lalk to your Ford Dealer about Pinto 
Plain ones. Fancy ones. Pintos with 
dress-up options as shown here 
He's got them all for you to drive 


Better idea for safety: Buckle up 


200,000 miles of our roads 
were built for cars like this. 





If you've ever come close to 
sideswiping an oncoming semi on a 
narrow stretch of road. 

Or started off a vacation stuck 
behind a snake of creeping cars. 

Or swerved around a hairpin 
curve that was tighter than 
it looked. 

Then you know a lot of our 
highways have problems. 

Old age problems. 

200,000 miles of primary roads 
were built 30 to 40 years ago 
over old horse and buggy routes. 
For cars that seldom went faster 
than 40 mph. 

Since then, the number of cars 
has tripled while total highway 
mileage has increased about 20°/o 
—mostly in urban areas. 

As a result, driving has become a 
pain. Even worse, extremely 
dangerous. Last year’s death rate 
on old highways was more than 
double that on the modern 
Interstate. 

So what can we do about it? 

For a starter, complete the 
Interstate as soon as possible. And 
at the same time, update the old 
roads. Widen them. Straighten 
out dangerous curves. Increase 
visibility. 

It'll make driving safer. 

Maybe even fun again. 


Ld 


We can make the world a better place 
to live in. Caterpillar machines 


will help. 





feeling your guests see Chivas 
arly than your other whiskies? 
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style: “It’s deep bull, and since most of 
those guys are so full of it themselves, 
they appreciate it.” 

In the first tough assignment that 
Nixon handed to Connally—shepherd- 
ing the Lockheed loan guarantee through 
Congress—the Secretary scored a bril- 
liant success. Lawyer Connally was one 
of the few men in Government who 
could understand the complexities of 
the Lockheed deal and explain them to 
bankers, airline executives and _ legis- 
lators. The deal passed the Senate by 
one vote. 

Even before the Administration’s lais- 
sez-faire economic policies foundered 
badly in midsummer, Connally was pri- 
vately urging the President to switch to 
more intervention (while publicly ruling 
out controls). In this Connally formed 
an alliance with Federal Reserve Chair- 
man Arthur Burns. When the President 
finally accepted the need to change, Con- 
nally was ready. At the fateful Camp 
David meeting in mid-August, he was 
the only man present to have a full se- 
ries of proposals, contained in position 
papers that had been worked out by 
his staff. Second only to Nixon, Con- 
nally was in command at Camp David. 
The intellectual backdrop for the new 
program had been supplied by Burns; 
the operational details of the freeze 
came from Connally. 

The bluff, freewheeling manner that 
serves Connally so well in domestic mat- 
ters has a jolting effect in international 
affairs. Foreign ministers and bankers, 
accustomed to a discreet, subtle dia- 
logue, were outraged by Connally’s un- 
yielding tone and unvarnished demands 
that foreign nations revalue their cur- 
rencies, lower their trade barriers and 
increase their defense contributions, 
Though he has softened his approach 
lately, it is at least questionable wheth- 
er he will ever become attuned to the 
quiet nuances of international bargain- 
ing. Yet a miscalculation in this area 
could at worst lead to a ruinous world 
trade war and politically dangerous dis- 
ruption of traditional global alliances. 

Politics as Art. There is a warm af- 
finity between Nixon and Connally, and 
it is based on more than a mutual in- 
terest in power. Both men started poor 
and believe in the virtues of moderation, 
self-discipline, law-and-order. Both are 
lawyers and have been money managers 
for the rich. And both view politics as 
the art of manipulation, negotiation and 
organization. Connally is a practiced po- 
litical professional in an Administration 
that is heavy with academics and po- 
litically green businessmen. 

Nixon, the very private man, is also 
taken with Connally, the jaunty, com- 
manding extrovert. The President de- 
lights in having the Secretary preside 
over private gatherings, which he does 
frequently in Washington, Key Biscayne 
and the Western White House at San 
Clemente. Nixon sometimes telephones 
Connally three or four times a day. 
Says one White House aide: “The Pres- 
ident is simply in awe of him.’ Adds an- 
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other staffer: “Connally is one of the 
few whom Nixon is willing to discuss a 
lot of things with—politics, foreign re- 
lations, domestic problems.” 

All this attention obviously satisfies 
Connally’s high image of himself. “I'm 
at the White House more than I ever 
was when L.B.J. was President,” he says. 
He also amply returns the compliment 
implicit in the President’s interest in 
him. “You've got a great President here,” 
he tells unquestioning White House 
aides. “You Ought to support him to 
the hilt.” When he sits with Nixon and 
a group of businessmen, he will drop 
in such phrases as “Under the Pres- 


ident’s effective leadership . . .” He re- 
cently told friends: “What I admire 
most about Nixon is his raw political 
guts. He’s a very courageous President.” 

In less than a year, Connally has 
eclipsed practically all of the President's 
other economic and political aides, and 
he is closing fast on Attorney General 
John Mitchell, once the Administration's 
undisputed No. 2 man for domestic af- 
fairs. For all his triumphs, however, Con- 
nally has formed no close personal 
friendships with any of the Nixon men. 
Many of them still resent him—but qui- 
etly for the moment. “He’s riding too 
high for them now,” says one of the Sec- 


Congress Bends to the President 


ETERANS in the congressional 
press gallery could scarcely re- 
member when the House of Rep- 
resentatives had ever acquiesced so 
easily and completely to a far-rang- 
ing piece of legislation. Last week 
President Nixon’s proposal to reduce 
federal taxes for both corporations 
and individuals—the other major part 
of his domestic economic program be- 
sides Phase I]—slid through the lower 
house without even a roll-call vote. 
Its quick passage was evidence of 
just how commandingly the President 
has seized the economic issue, and 
how willing Congress had been to 
let him have his way. 
e 

In part, that is because Nixon has 
adopted many of the ideas long urged 
on him by Democrats, including one 
of the most powerful of them, Ways 
and Means Chairman Wilbur Mills. 
Last week Mills acknowledged the 
President's ability now to get the tax 
legislation that he wants from Con- 
gress. Just before the tax-bill vote, 
Mills said: “It’s all cut and dried.” 

Certainly the Administration faces 
harder going in the Senate than in 
the House. Almost all the Democratic 
presidential aspirants are Senators. 
and several are itching to put their 
personal stamp on the bill. They will 
likely concentrate on giving more 
tax breaks to individuals, a job that 
Finance Committee Chairman Rus- 
sell Long last week said the upper 
house is “in the mood” to perform. 
As passed by the House, the Nixon 
measure already provides some tax re- 
duction for individuals. A family of 
four with an income of $15,000 
would save about $22 on its income 
tax bill for this year and $44 next 
year. Long expects final passage of 
a more generous tax-relief bill by 
this month's end. 

The bill's progress through the leg- 
islative gauntlet, where several of the 
President's key programs have pre- 
viously been whipped to the sidelines, 
has been enormously helped by the 
Capitol Hill diplomacy of Treasury 


Secretary John Connally. Last week, 
while testifying before the Senate 
Finance Committee, Connally cannily 
gave his blessing to several “rea- 
sonable” changes drafted by the 
House, including more tax relief for 
low-income families. He also accept- 
ed a House measure raising the stan- 
dard rate of proposed investment tax 
credit from 5% to 7%. In order to 
give the economy a greater initial 
spurt, however, he asked the Senate 
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MILLS IN HIS CAPITOL HILL OFFICE 


to restore a House-cut premium rate 
of 10% for capital goods bought dur- 
ing the first year covered by the bill. 

Whatever level it finally sets, the 
Senate would be well advised to elim- 
inate right now the provision of the 
new investment credit that bans for- 
eign-made machinery from qualifying 
for the tax break. That rule is sup- 
posed to be dropped when Nixon re- 
moves the 10% surtax on all im- 
ported goods. But the protectionist 
rule, which has the effect of adding 
to the price of non-American capital 
goods above and beyond the increas- 
es brought about by the surcharge 
and monetary changes, is already 
fiercely resented abroad and with 
good reason. In the past, U.S. trade 
Officials have registered strong op- 
position when foreign governments 
adopted similar measures that might 
impede American exports. 











CONNALLY AT CAMP DAVID MEETING IN AUGUST WHEN THE FREEZE WAS FORMULATED 


From Lyndon Johnson’‘s Wolsey to Nixon’s supersalesman. 


retary’s friends, adding: “But let him 
stumble and they'll be all over him.” 

Connally’s closest companions in 
Washington are Democrats. High among 
them is Robert Strauss, treasurer of 
the Democratic National Committee, to 
which Connally still contributes $100 
a month. Connally practically never 
drinks, avoids the Washington cocktail 
circuit, and accepts only a few of the 
more than 1,000 social invitations that 
he receives in an average week. Sev 
eral other Cabinet members turn down 
invitations to parties that they know 
Connally will attend; they recognize that 
he will have center stage, and they do 
not want to be outshone 

A Long Way from Home. The glitter 
and glory of Washington seems light 
years away from the small Texas farm 
where Connally and seven brothers and 
sisters were raised. His father worked at 
what jobs he could get—tenant farmer, 
shopkeeper, butcher. The future Trea- 
sury Secretary walked barefoot to 
school. In 1932, his father bought a 
1,000-acre farm, and by the time John 
was ready to go to the University of Tex 
as, his family had the money to pay his 
tuition. He became class president as well 
as a leader in debating, acting and the 
speech club. During one play rehearsal. 
Connally met a lovely freshman, Idanell 
(Nellie) Brill, who was playing a belly 
dancer. She has been his lady 
love ever since; they have three 
grown children. 

Connally was stacking books 
for the National Youth Adminis- 
tration in 1936 when he met 
and was properly impressed by 
—Lyndon Johnson. The next 
year, in Johnson’s first congres 
sional campaign, Connally 
stuffed envelopes. By 1941, he 
was a key worker in Johnson's 
unsuccessful bid for the Senate 
When war came, Connally served 
as a naval officer, earning nine 
battle stars. After the war, he 
worked for a time for Johnson's 
Austin radio station, KTBC, 
Eventually, he borrowed $25,000 
and opened a second Austin sta- 
tion, KVET, which he later sold 
Connally was chief strategist for 
Johnson’s 1948 Senate race 
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Mysteriously, after the polls had closed 
203 votes were added to the returns from 
Alice. Texas—202 of them for Johnson. 
who won the seat by 87 votes out of 
about one million cast 

Having good friends in high places 
did not hurt Connally. Largely because 
of his close relationship with L.B.J., he 
was hired in 1952 by Multimillionaire 
Oilman Sid Richardson. Connally, as 
chief administrator and lobbyist for 
Richardson, was primarily concerned 
with guarding against any Government 
effort to reduce the depletion allowance, 
which then allowed a 27.5% tax de- 
duction on the income of oil and gas pro- 
ducers. In 1956, Connally was among 
the main lobbyists in Washington who 
worked for the passage of a bill free- 
ing natural gas from federal price con- 
trols. Under the protective wing of John- 
son and House Speaker Sam Rayburn, 
also a friend and mentor of Connally’s, 
the bill passed both houses 

Then a scandal broke. South Dakota 
Republican Senator Francis Case de- 
clared that an oil lobbyist had offered 
him a $2,500 bribe to support the bill 
An angry President Eisenhower 
the measure. Asked about the scandal, 
Connally remarked: “I had no part in 
the incident any more than anyone clse 
who was interested in the oil and gas 
business.” After Richardson's death in 
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WITH NELLIE AFTER KENNEDY ASSASSINATION 








1959, Connally was made one of three 
co-executors of his estate, a job for 
which he was paid $750,000. 

Spread in the Wind. During John- 
son’s push for the presidential nomi- 
nation at the 1960 Democratic National 
Convention, Connally again proved his 
loyalty by circulating questioning stories 
about John Kennedy's health and rais- 
ing the issue of Joseph Kennedy's iso- 
lationist. sentiments before the war, 
Nonetheless, after Kennedy was elected, 
he appointed Connally Secretary of the 
Navy, partly to please Vice President 
Johnson. Within a year Connally quit 
and returned to Texas,.where in 1962 
he successfully ran for Governor. He 
served until 1968. when he declined to 
run for a fourth term, telling friends 
he had had his fill of state politics. 

Even Connally’s friends do not claim 
that he was an exceptional Governor 
He saw no impropriety in accepting a 
plane for his official use from Texas 
Eastern Transmission Corp., a leading 
gas pipeline company with interests in 
oil. He was the first Governor to veto 
a war-on-poverty project. He was an in 
different executive, bored by the daily 
routines of office. A former staffer re- 
members: “John would come alive when 
there was a big issue. Otherwise he was 
content to leave the ship of state to his 
staff.” Connally made few friends among 

the state's minority groups. Once 

he refused to meet representa- 
» tives of a procession of Texas- 

Mexicans who had walked 350 

miles to the state capital to urge 

him to support a minimum wage 
law 

He was generally popular with 
the Texas electorate from the be- 
ginning, and he assumed hero 
proportions after .being badly 
wounded in the Kennedy assas- 
sination. He lost much blood and 
spent about two months con- 
valescing, but suffered no_per- 
manent disability. When Connal- 
ly left office in 1968, he signed 
on with one of the leading Tex- 
as law firms, Houston's Vinson, 

Elkins and Searls. Estimates of 

his earnings ran as high as $800,- 

000 a year. He was already a 

wealthy man with an estimated 
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worth of between $2,000,000 and 
$5,000,000. He owns the $300,000 Tor- 
tuga Ranch in Southwest Texas. On 
his 10,000-acre Floresville ranch, com- 
plete with two-story mansion, swimming 
pool and landing strip, he raises a cou- 
ple of hundred head of cattle. 

At 54, Connally has only one big 
prize left to crave: the U.S. presidency. 
Many of his intimates believe that his 
quest for that position is what led him 
back into Government. He realized that 
the chances of a liberal Democratic 
Party choosing as its candidate another 
Texan—especially one who is more con- 


servative than Johnson—are dim indeed. 
For the moment, all he can do is play 
out the hand that Nixon has dealt him 
and wait to see what happens. Con- 
nally has told friends that he and Nixon 
have never discussed the possibility of 
his taking the No. 2 spot on the ticket. 
They believe that Connally would ac- 
cept an invitation if it were tendered, 
even if he had to switch to the Re- 
publican Party. He might have the sup- 
port of Johnson, who is bitter about 
the strong antiwar positions of almost 
all the potential Democratic candidates. 
Johnson is known to believe that Con- 





nally will run with Nixon. The former 
President could give tacit approval to a 
Nixon-Connally ticket by sitting out the 
election and letting Texas’ 26 electoral 
votes fall to the Republicans. 

Of course, Nixon does not have to de- 
cide on his Veep until next year, prob- 
ably after the Democratic Convention 
in July. Any decision that he makes 
will be greatly influenced by the suc- 
cess or failure of his daring new eco- 
nomic policy. And that, in turn, will 
depend in no small part on the per- 
formance of its chief salesman and ad- 
ministrator, the rising star from Texas. 


Canada: Coping with a Twitchy Elephant 


While Americans focused on Phase 
Il of Nixon's economic program last 
week, other nations remained deep- 
ly distressed by the continuing aspects 
of Phase I1—particularly the surcharge 
of up to 10% on their exports to the 
U.S. They fear that a trade war could 
erupt should Treasury Secretary John 
Connally overplay his bargaining hand 
and prolong the surcharge at their ex- 
pense. No country has been as dis- 
mayed by Washington's measures or 
stands to lose as much as Canada, far 
and away the U.S.’s best customer and 
most important supplier. Prime Minister 
Pierre Elliott Trudeau two years ago 
memorably summed up the two coun- 
tries’ relationship: “Living next to you 
is in some ways like sleeping with an el- 
ephant. No matter how friendly or 
even-tempered is the beast, if 1 can call 
it that, one is affected by every twitch 
and grunt.” Now Canadians have dis- 
covered what happens to a bedmate 
when the elephant starts tossing and 
turning. 


ANADA is acutely vulnerable to 


Washington's economic twitches. 
Fully 13% of Canada’s nearly $90 bil- 
lion gross national product depends on 
exports to the U.S. Ottawa estimates 
that the 10% surcharge, if it is main- 
tained for a year, will cost the country 
$900 million in exports and 90,000 jobs 
—the equivalent of 900,000 in the U.S. 
Yet unemployment was already running 
at 6.5% or 455,000 jobs, a higher rate 
than in the U.S. In Trudeau's words, 
Canada stands to be “more hurt than any 
other country” by Washington’s trade 
moves. As a result, U.S.-Canadian rela- 
tions have sunk to what may be their 
lowest point since Ottawa's Tories won a 
1911 election on the slogan “No truck 
nor trade with the Yankees.” 

« 

Trudeau summed up the prevailing 
mood: “They don’t seem to realize what 
they are doing to Canadians. If they do 
realize what they are doing and if it be- 
comes apparent that they just want us 
to be sellers of natural resources to 
them and buyers of their manufactured 
products, we will have to reassess fun- 
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damentally our relations with them, trad- 
ing, political and otherwise.” 
Washington of course denies any such 
intent, although U.S. officials do con- 
cede that Canada was hit by a truck 
that was heading elsewhere—namely to 
Japan and Western Europe. For his 
part, Trudeau has turned aside sug- 
gestions from the opposition New Dem- 
ocratic Party that Ottawa slap a re- 
taliatory export tax on natural gas, oil 
and minerals needed in the U.S., or re- 
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PRIME MINISTER TRUDEAU 


strict dividend payments to U.S. parent 
companies. He has settled on a milder re- 
sponse: a bill, passed by Parliament 
two weeks ago, setting up an $80 mil- 
lion kitty to aid hard-hit firms in main- 
taining their employment rolls. The dan- 
ger is that if Canadian companies use 
that money to cut their export prices, 
Washington must by law retaliate with 
countervailing duties—which in turn 
would further exacerbate relations be- 
tween the two countries. 

When the surcharge is finally lifted, 
Canada stands to benefit from both a 
pickup in the U.S. economy and the re- 
valuation of other currencies, especially 
the Japanese yen. Of far greater con- 
cern to Ottawa at the moment are two 


Nixon Administration bills that passed 
the House of Representatives last week: 
an investment tax credit of 7% for com- 
panies buying equipment made in the 
U.S. and a bill setting up a Domestic In- 
ternational Sales Corp, DISC, as it is 
called, would give U.S. companies gen- 
erous tax benefits to produce items for 
export inside the U.S., thus eliminating 
any incentive to expand their foreign 
subsidiaries. Since roughly half of Ca- 
nadian manufacturing is U.S.-owned, 
Ottawa fears that the bill, if it passes 
the Senate, could calamitously slow 
down Canada’s economic growth. 
e 

Ottawa is also disturbed by Washing- 
ton’s increasingly hard line on the 1965 
auto pact between the two countries, 
which was designed to integrate car man- 
ufacturing and let Canadians build as 
many autos as they buy. It has worked 
more to Canada’s advantage than anyone 
expected, helping to turn Canada’s long- 
standing trade deficits with the U.S. into 
a $1 billion surplus last year (though 
such items as interest payments and div- 
idends to U.S. corporations tipped the 
overall balance the other way, to a deficit 
for Canada of $60 million). The pact 
contains so-called “transitional” safe- 
guards for Canada that Washington is 
now anxious to abolish. Ottawa is willing 
to negotiate but not under duress. 

The result has been a growing irri- 
tation on both sides. Trudeau may face 
a general election next year, and any 
party might find it tempting to ride to 
power on anti-Americanism—directed 
largely at U.S. corporations’ $17 bil- 
lion of direct investment in Canada. Per- 
haps some of that feeling will dissipate 
when the surcharge is removed, if it 
does not remain in effect too long. In ad- 
dition, Nixon plans to visit Ottawa next 
spring; the trip could serve, as did his 
meeting with Emperor Hirohito in An- 
chorage, as a symbolic reaffirmation of 
U.S. good will. But such is the dis- 
repair of the once easy relationship be- 
tween Ottawa and Washington that it 
will take more than symbols to con- 
vince Canadians that the U.S. is not 
out to improve its trade at the direct ex- 
pense of its closest economic partner. 
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Remember: only Zenith has Chromacolor 








In color TV, there’s one 
name to remember: Zenith 
Chromacolor. The totally 
advanced color TV system 
featuring Zenith’s dependable 
Handcrafted chassis. 
Customized Tuning. And the 
patented Chromacolor 
picture tube—the first tube 
to fully illuminate every 

color dot on a 

jet-black 

background. 

To bring 

you a color 
picture so good, you have to 
see it, to see why it’s become 
the standard of excellence. 

Chromacolor—over a 
million people have already 
bought it. 

At Zenith, the quality goes in 
before the name goes on.* 
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LIME ROCK, CONN. 
Javelin wins first event 
of Trans-Am season by five laps. 


EDMONTON, CANADA 


Donohue drives Javelin 
to second victory 
over Mustang and Camaro. 


DONNYBROOKE, MINN. 
Javelin finishes first and second, 
gains point lead for season. 


ELKHART LAKE, WIS. 
Leading all the way, 
Javelin wins over Mustang 
and Camaro at Road America. 


ST. JOVITE, CANADA 
Donohue and Javelin 
take fourth consecutive 
triumph at Le Circuit. 


WATKINS GLEN, N.Y. 


World-famous course 
is scene of Javelin’s 
sixth Trans-Am win. 


IRISH HILLS, MICH. 
Javelin makes it six in a row, 
seven out of nine to clinch championship 
at Michigan International Speedway. 
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AMERICAN NOTES 
Toward Z.P.G. 


The National Center for Health Sta- 
tistics reported last week that the Amer- 
ican fertility rate dropped in July to the 
lowest monthly level since the late 1930s. 
While the birth rate is still 2.5 per couple 
—.4 above the optimum sought by ad- 
vocates of zero population growth—the 
figures suggested that the concept of 
family planning is taking firmer hold. 

Some population experts theorize that 
the declining economy, together with ris- 
ing costs for health services and edu- 
cation, has led many young couples to 
postpone marriage and children. Birth 
control and environmental campaigns 
against the population explosion have 
also had an effect. Liberalized abortion 
laws in 17 states have brought down 
the birth rate. University of Chicago So- 
ciologist Donald J. Bogue has another 
suggestion. Among other things, says 
Bogue, a world in which the young re- 
ject their parents, use drugs and break 
jaws may make parenthood seem sim- 
ply less inviting than it once was. 


Days of Rest 

Some 500 U.S. business and_in- 
dustrial firms have been experimenting 
with a four-day work week—an_in- 
ventive concept that reconciles the 
work ethic with the leisure culture. 
For ten weeks during the summer, 
the Chicago-based Zenith Life Insurance 
Co. tried a four-day, 35-hour routine, 
with half of its 33 employees working 
Monday through Thursday, 8 a.m. to 
5:30 p.m., the other half Tuesday 
through Friday. Now Zenith has pro- 
noanced the plan a startling success 
and made the arrangement permanent. 
Recruiting is easier, absenteeism re- 
duced, overtime pay decreased and em- 
ployee morale vastly improved. 

The four-day plan has yielded un- 
usual payoffs in other areas, For the 
past two months, the Pontiac, Mich., 
150-man police department has been 
on a four-day week of ten-hour days. Re- 
sponse time on emergency calls is down, 
arrests have increased by 9%, and ab- 
senteeism has been cut by 16%. The ten- 
hour days allow for overlapping shifts, 


thus concentrating police coverage dur- 
ing high-crime hours. 

If four-day schedules become a na- 
tional routine, presumably various three- 
day “weekends” will have to be stag- 
gered throughout the week to ease pres- 
sure on already overburdened recre- 
ational facilities. In an increasingly 
secularized society, what began as the 
Sabbath will be turning into Tuesday, 
Wednesday and Thursday “weekends.” 


Teaching by Horoscope 

The president of the New York City 
board of education last week suggested 
a novel teacher's aid: astrology. At an ed- 
ucational forum, Isaiah E. Robinson said 
that “if astrology is correct,” some class- 
room problems of misbehavior may be 
caused by pupils whose birth signs con- 
flict with those of other children, or pos- 
sibly their teachers’. It may be, Rob- 
inson suggested, that teachers should 
take the planets into consideration to un- 
derstand the kids better, Presumably, a 
Taurian heaving erasers at an Aquarian 
may have his cosmic reasons. 





After Saigon, Peking Ahead 


Wee was relieved. 
The embarrassing one-sided 
presidential election in South Viet 
Nam was finally over. Whatever 
the condition of democracy in that 
battered land, President Nguyen 
Van Thieu, the man whom the 
U.S. considers the best bet for sta- 
bility, seemed firmly in charge. 
The Nixon Administration was 
only too eager to turn its atten- 
lion from Saigon’s problems to 
other more portentous matters: 
post-freeze economic plans and the 
return of National Security Ad- 
viser Henry Kissinger to Peking 
late this month to make final ar- 
rangements for Richard Nixon's 
visit to that long-forbidden city. 
“Don't Tell Me." Indeed, the 
Administration has fallen into the 
habit of talking as though the war 
in Viet Nam were already over. 
Nixon is fond of repeating, almost 
casually, the claim that “we are 
ending the longest war in the his- 
tory of the U.S.” Secretary of De- 
fense Melvin Laird not long ago 
startled top aides at the outset of 
his weekly military briefing by or- 
Jering: “Don't tell me about Viet 
Nam now. | don’t want to hear 
about it until the end.” Viet Nam 
always used to be first on his agen- 
ja. Now U.S. officials seem confi- 
Jent that the South Vietnamese 
military forces can withstand 
Communist pressure as U.S. troop 
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NIXON & KISSINGER 
Mysterious talk of historic events. 
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levels decline. They even speak 
wistfully of how military victory 
might have been within reach. 
Unfortunately, Thieu’s high- 
handed re-election tactics botched 
the Administration's plan for a 
graceful exit from Viet Nam. Nix- 
on had hoped to be able to point to 
the election as evidence that de- 
mocracy is taking hold in South 
Viet Nam. Now, almost no one in 
Washington believes Saigon’s fig- 
ures on either the high voter turn- 
out (87.7%) or Thieu’s vote of 
confidence (94.3%). Nixon merely 
noted that “the road toward de- 
mocracy and contested elections is 
a long and hard one.” Almost apol- 
ogetically, he argued that Thieu’s 
unchallenged victory was no rea- 
son to cut off U.S. aid, since two- 
thirds of the 91 nations now get- 
ting U.S. funds also show little 
taste for political competition. 
Sigh of Relief. However dis- 
appointed he is in the Saigon elec- 
tion charade, Nixon is apparently 
not going to change course. In No- 
vember he is expected to announce 
a stepped-up withdrawal rate that 
will bring the U.S. involvement 
down from 213,900 troops now 
present to a residual force of about 
40,000 by next spring. The men 
who remain will be mostly lo- 
gistical troops and Air Force per- 
sonnel, At that level, Adminis- 
tration leaders contend, the war 
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will no longer be a big issue in U.S. pol- 
itics. “No one will get worked up about 
it any more,” argues one State De- 
partment official. “Everyone will just 
sigh with relief that we got out.” The Ad- 
ministration’s confidence that the war 
is no longer much of a problem polit- 
ically has been reinforced by the wan- 
ing influence of congressional doves. 

Easy Up, Hard Down. The temptation 
to link Nixon’s Peking trip to the pos- 
sibility of a negotiated settlement in 
Viet Nam is being deliberately discour- 
aged by Washington officials. It would 
be naive, they say, to expect Chinese Pre- 
mier Chou En-lai to exert pressure on 
Hanoi to make concessions to the U.S. 
By merely agreeing to sit down with 
Nixon while the U.S. is involved in bat- 
tle with Communist forces, Chou is 
straining China’s relations with North 
Viet Nam. Any pressure from Peking 
might cause Hanoi to turn to Moscow 
for more help in its long struggle to dom- 
inate South Viet Nam. 

Still unanswered in all of the spec- 
ulation over the Peking trip is precisely 
what the U.S. can expect to gain from 
a Chou-Nixon meeting. The Admin- 
istration modestly insists that it seeks 
only a “normalization of relations” be- 
tween the two powers. This presumably 
would include exchanges of trade mis- 
sions, scholars and journalists, plus some 
means of regular government-to-govern- 
ment communication, short of formal 
diplomatic recognition, That package in 
itself would be a_ significant break- 
through after a quarter-century of vir- 
tual noncommunication. Yet Nixon has 
long warned that summitry is a du- 
bious tactic unless the expectations it 
usually creates can be fulfilled. He un- 
doubtedly would agree with a Chinese 


saying that can apply to political as 
well as geographical peaks: “Easy to 
climb up, hard to get down.” 

So suspicion persists that Nixon may 
have something more specific in mind 
than merely enhancing his re-election 
prospects with the trip’s inevitable har- 
vest of publicity. One remote chance is 
that Nixon might try to coax China 
into joining a multinational conference 
on easing tensions throughout Southeast 
Asia, including Laos and Cambodia as 
well as Viet Nam. That would permit 
the U.S. to leave Viet Nam with less 
of an implication that it was forced 
out, or was deserting any of its Asian al- 
lies. However, Hanoi is a block to such 
an arrangement; it has repeatedly re- 
fused to consider any such regional ne- 
gotiations. Other, even more distant pos- 
sibilities include the signing of a non- 
aggression pact between Washington and 
Peking, or an agreement by both pow- 
ers to renounce the use of force in any 
dispute in Asia. Either kind of agree- 
ment would seem to offer Peking no par- 
ticular advantage and would tie its hands 
militarily in its avowed determination 
to regain control of Taiwan. Moreover, 
either would be taken as an unnecessarily 
friendly gesture toward the U.S. by Pe- 
king’s allies in Hanoi and North Korea 
—and Peking has no desire to give the 
U.S.S.R. any greater influence in those 
two nations along its own borders. 

Fatal Blow. There are other accom- 
modations that can more reasonably be 
expected to result from Nixon's trip. 
For one thing, longstanding friction be- 
tween the U.S. and China over the sta- 
tus of Taiwan could be eased. By the 
time Chou and Nixon meet, the U.N. 
controversy over whether to admit Pe- 
king at the expense of ousting Taipei will 





G.I. IN TANK AT TAY NINH 
In Washington, the war seemed already over. 
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probably have been settled. Last week 
the U.S. gave the appearance of fighting 
desperately to keep Taiwan from being 
excluded, Secretary of State William 
Rogers even warned some delegates that 
Congress might cut off U.S. financial 
support of the U.N. if the vote goes 
against Taiwan. Given the U.N.’s frail 
financial structure, such a blow could 
prove fatal. Yet other delegates say that 
the U.S. is not serious about its pro-Tai- 
wan stand. They contend that Kissinger’s 
return to Peking at about the time of the 
U.N. vote makes the U.S. devotion to 
Taipei seem unconvincing. 

Once the U.N. matter is out of the 
way, Nixon could assure Chou that the 
U.S. recognizes the indivisibility of Chi- 
na and considers the Peking-Taipei 
struggle an internal Chinese issue. There 
are limits to how far Nixon can go, how- 
ever, The U.S. can hardly be expected to 
renounce its defense treaty with Taiwan, 
although it might gradually reduce its 
military support to Chiang if the main- 
land Chinese do not push the matter too 
hard or too fast. Nixon is also expected 
to try to allay Peking’s fear that the U.S. 
might encourage a Soviet nuclear strike 
against China or in any way abet a re- 
surgence of militarism in Japan. 

Unusual Aside. At a time of Nixonian 
surprises and the continuing confusion in 
China (see THE Wor-p), the outcome of 
Sino-American summitry remains diffi- 
cult to predict. Secretary of State Wil- 
liam Rogers and Kissinger are both 
downplaying expectations, while the 
President, oddly enough, keeps them 
alive. In an unusual aside during his brief 
television talk on the economy, Nixon 
declared that 1972 “can be a year in 
which historic events will take place on 
the international scene, events that could 
affect the peace of the world in the next 
generation, even in the next century.” 
His listeners could not be blamed if they 
thought that his sweeping statement re- 
ferred less to international monetary 
matters than to Nixon’s Peking trip, 
which now seems likely to occur some 
time around New Year’s Day of 1972. 
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LABOR 


Decision on the Docks 

For the first time in his presidency, 
Richard Nixon was moved to use the 
Taft-Hartley Act. Despite his longstand- 
ing reluctance to interfere in labor dis- 
putes, he sent Justice Department at- 
torneys into federal court last week to 
stop the 98-day strike by the Inter- 
national Longshoremen’s and Ware- 
housemen’s Union that had shut down 
every port on the West Coast. The eco- 
nomic impact gave him no choice. Cit- 
ing the “irreparable injury” of the strike, 
Government lawyers were granted a 
temporary restraining order. This week 
the court will consider a permanent in- 
junction that would impose an 80-day 
cooling-off period. 

Longshoremen also struck East and 
Gulf Coast ports two weeks ago, but the 
walkout in the West had already gone on 
much longer with more serious conse- 
quences, The 15,000 striking I.L.W.U. 
members had idled 249 ships at a cost of 
about $2 billion. Feed grains, furniture, 
machinery and even Christmas trees des- 
tined for Viet Nam had piled up near the 
docks; ships carrying bicycles and 
Scotch were anchored in the ports. Ma- 





LLLA. PICKETS IN NEW YORK 
Hoping to cool off. 


jor importers estimated that the work 
stoppage had reduced their annual vol- 
ume of sales by 15%, and West Coast 
politicians had bombarded Nixon with 
demands that he intervene. 

From Anathema to Statesman. He 
might have responded sooner but for 
the fact that shippers had cautioned 
him to keep hands off. They were wor- 
ried that LL.W.U. President Harry 
Bridges might lose control of his union 
if the Federal Government got involved. 
Once anathema to management because 
of his fiery radicalism and flirtation 
with Communism, Bridges is now re- 
spected as a labor statesman. In recent 
years he has agreed to eliminate feath- 
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erbedding in return for more job se- 
curity and fringe benefits. Because of 
his new stance, Bridges is now under at- 
tack from militants within the union. 
Alarmed over the decline in jobs on 
the docks, they have insisted that the 
1.L.W.U. be given jurisdiction over load- 
ing the huge containers now used to 
carry ship-borne cargo. Since the Team- 
sters already have jurisdiction over many 
of these jobs, the I.L.W.U. forced a 
strike to decide the issue. But the ship- 
pers’ Pacific Maritime Association re- 
fuses to choose between the two unions; 
the I.L.W.U. refuses to accept arbitra- 
tion; and so the strike goes on. Tem- 
pers are not expected to cool very fast 
during the cooling-off period. 

On the East Coast, shippers are no 
more anxious for Nixon to intervene 
than they were in the West. The 45,000 
striking members of the International 
Longshoremen’s Association, on the oth- 
er hand, insist that the shippers have 
locked them out; they would welcome 
an order to return to work. It was the 
shippers who forced the strike when 
the three-year contract expired two 
weeks ago, New York shippers served 
notice on the I.L.A. local that they 
would no longer accept the contract def- 
inition of a guaranteed annual wage. 
They insisted that they were being driv- 
en into bankruptcy. By guaranteeing 
every union member 2,080 hours of 
work a year at $4.60 an hour, they had 
expected to lay out an extra $13 mil- 
lion annually. Instead, they found them- 
selves paying $30 million. They charged 
that an overly generous decision by 
labor mediators had enabled union mem- 
bers to draw wages without working. 
Last year, in fact, they paid for 40 mil- 
lion man-hours of work when actual 
work done amounted to 28 million. 

Jealous Independence. The L.L.A., 
which once branded the Taft-Hartley 
Act a “slave labor” law, would only be 
too happy to see it invoked now. It 
would restore the status quo—that is, 
the guaranteed wage—for the cooling- 
off period. But the strike has not yet 
hurt enough to force the President's 
hand. Knowing it was coming, shippers 
avoided routing cargo to U.S. ports. It 
will be at least a month before out- 
bound cargo starts piling up on the 
docks. 

Before that happens, the Adminis- 
tration expects an erosion of union sol- 
idarity, which has never been strong 
among the jealously independent locals 
of the LL.A. The issue of the guar- 
anteed annual wage affects New York 
alone, and longshoremen outside the 
city are scarcely concerned with the bat- 
tle to keep it intact. I.L.A. President 
Thomas Gleason is having a hard time 
keeping his other locals off the job. He 
threatens stiff fines if they disobey. But 
over the years, the New York union 
has slipped steadily as the city has lost 
business to Southern and Western ports. 
Thus the strike is really a test of how 
much power a shrinking local in a de- 
caying port can still muster. 








POLITICS 


Backfire on Crime 

During his last presidential campaign, 
Richard Nixon denounced “the wave 
of crime” that he said was sweeping 
the country. What was needed, he said, 
was “leadership that will place this prob- 
lem as the first priority of American busi- 
ness.” The Republican nominee charac- 
terized Attorney General Ramsey Clark 
as “soft on crime” and a “coddler of 
criminals.” A new man at the Depart- 
ment of Justice, Nixon proclaimed, was 
needed “if we are to restore order and re- 
spect for law in this country.” Repub- 
licans everywhere blamed the permis- 
siveness of Democratic Administrations 
for rising crime rates. 

That was 1968. Now, three years 
later, Nixon’s unblushing rhetoric may 
well be returning to haunt him. Under 
his Administration, crime has continued 
to mount. In 1969 the total of reported 
crimes increased 12% over the previous 
year, while the four categories of vi- 
olent crime—murder, rape, robbery, as- 
sault—jumped 119%. In 1970 total crime 
rose another 11%; violent crime in- 
creased 12%. Clark's successor, Attor- 
ney General John Mitchell, has released 
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MITCHELL 
Getting worse, if slowly. 


the FBI statistics for the first half of 
this year. The figures were no more en- 
couraging: total crime up 7% compared 
to the same period last year, violent 
crime up 11%. 

With some rather dubious statistical 
footwork, Mitchell sidestepped the most 
obvious conclusion to be drawn from 
the report—that performance has not 
matched promise. “The continuing up- 
ward trend illustrates that crime is still 
one of our foremost problems,” he ad- 
mitted, “but the decelerating rate of in- 
crease provides a basis for cautious op- 
timism.” Although crime increased 7% 
from January through June this year, 
said Mitchell, that was 4% less than 
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1970’s increase over the year before. 
In other words, things are getting worse 
more slowly. 

Deceptive Gains. The Attorney Gen- 
eral pointed out that 50 cities with pop- 
ulations of more than 100,000 reported 


reductions in the amount of violent 
crime; last year 34 such cities reported 
reductions. What is more, Washington, 
D.C., “the only city over which the Fed- 
eral Government has jurisdiction,” as 
Mitchell observed, recorded a 16% de- 
crease in serious crime during the first 
half of 1971. Trouble is, the gains Mitch- 
ell reported are like a set of cooked cor- 
porate books—deceptive. 

A more balanced assessment of crime 
trends would have to take into account 
some less agreeable FBI statistics. They 
report, among other things, a 17% in- 
crease in violent crimes in the suburbs 
during the first six months of this year. 
They also indicate what Mitchell did 
not say, that most of the nation’s larg- 
est cities showed increases in at least 
one of the four categories of violent 
crime; two of the cities—New York 
and Philadelphia—registered increases 
across the board. Washington, which 
Mitchell singled out for special praise, 
had more murders and rapes during 
the first half of the year than in the 
same period of 1970, while robberies 
and assaults declined only slightly. What 
principally accounted for crime reduc- 
tion in the District of Columbia were 
substantial decreases in property crimes: 
burglary, larceny and auto theft. 

Extraordinarily Inept. Mitchell's “de- 
celerating rate of increase” is not to be 
discounted entirely; however misleading, 
it does represent progress of a sort—if 
the trend continues. But Nixon and 
Mitchell can take little credit for the im- 
provement, just as they could not log- 
ically blame the Kennedy and Johnson 
Administrations for the rising crime 
rates of the early and middle 1960s. 
Crime is overwhelmingly the concern 
of local police agencies. Apart from try- 
ing to set up a framework of public 
order, and occasional FBI assistance, 





there is little the Federal Government 
can do to aid local law-enforcement 
agencies. Since 1968, Washington has 
been contributing funds to state and 
local police agencies through the Law 
Enforcement Assistance Administration 
(LEAA), but the handling of the pro- 
gram has been extraordinarily inept. 

The history of the LEAA has been 
one of waste and mismanagement. A 
House subcommittee investigation last 
July turned up testimony that only a 
fraction of the $860 million appropriated 
by Congress as federal anticrime funds 
had actually reached the local agencies 
for which the money was intended. One 
witness described in detail the misuse 
of LEAA funds in Alabama; for ex- 
ample, $117,247 earmarked for a police- 
cadet program was used to pay college 
tuition for children of high-ranking of- 
ficials in the state’s department of pub- 
lic safety and their friends. 

Boondoggling. Part of LEAA’s dif- 
ficulties can be attributed to its new- 
ness; birth pangs plague any bureau- 
cratic infant. It boasts the fastest-grow- 
ing budget of any federal agency: LEAA 
appropriations have jumped from $63 
million in fiscal 1969 to $699 million 
in the current fiscal year. The agency 
also limped along for ten months with- 
out a chief administrator. Jerris Leon- 
ard, a Mitchell protégé who was less 
than a smashing success as the Justice 
Department's civil rights chief, finally 
moved over to run LEAA last April. 
Still, the one channel through which 
the Administration could have made a 
substantial contribution to combatting 
crime has been clogged by bungling 
and boondoggling. 

The Democrats have yet to blast Nix- 
on for his poor performance on crime. 
One reason is that they are equally short 
of answers. Once the 1972 presidential 
campaign begins in earnest, however, it 
will be awfully tempting for the Demo- 
cratic nominee to take the President to 
task, a copy of Nixon's 1968 campaign 
speeches in one hand, the latest FBI crime 
statistics in the other. 


NARCOTICS ARREST IN ILLINOIS 








POLITICAL BRIEFS 


McGovern by Installments 


Lonesome George McGovern may 
have his political problems, but money, 
the traditional bane of most presidential 
aspirants, is apparently not one of them. 
His campaign, which staffers boast is 
the “best financed” of any Democratic 
contender, is running $200,000 in the 
black, and should become $300,000 
blacker by the end of the year. The rea- 
son: a variety of fund-raising gimmicks. 
McGovern has used direct-mail solic- 
itations overseen by Morris Dees (a 
Montgomery-based wizard who made 
his millions in the mail-order business). 
There have been conventional fund-rais- 
ing luncheons like one in New York 
City last week, where 1,350 “Business 
and Professional Men and Women for 
McGovern” laid down $25 apiece to 
dine on chicken and mushrooms. By 
far the most novel item in the Mc- 
Govern moneymen’s assorted bag of 
tricks, though, is the Presidential Club. 
Its members—some 3,000 thus far—sign 
up to make monthly contributions of 
as little as $10 through July 1972, when 
the Democrats will convene in Miami 
Beach. To aid the prospective giver, Mc- 
Govern’s managers thoughtfully offer a 
time-payment booklet, similar to those 
issued by friendly finance companies. 
“For a better America,” a note on the 
booklet’s cover advises, “detach another 
coupon from this booklet and mail it 
with your monthly contribution.” Since 
April, when the installment plan start- 
ed, only 7% of the contributors have 
fallen behind on their payments. The 
candidate has not yet been repossessed. 


Reaganisms 

Sometimes wittingly, sometimes not, 
California’s Governor Ronald Reagan 
has turned quite a few memorable phras- 
es in his brief political career. Reagan 
was cracking the quip again when he an- 
nounced that he would lead a dele- 
gation pledged to President Nixon at 
next year’s Republican Convention 
—and thus forgo for the time being 
any presidential ambitions of his own. 
Of New York Mayor John Lindsay’s 
plaint that his is the second toughest 
job in the world, Reagan said that it 
probably was—‘“the way he does it.” 
George McGovern, Reagan said, “is test- 
ing the water, probably to see if Teddy 
can walk on it.” The Democrats, Rea- 
gan concluded, “want to turn the coun- 
try around: they may not have cured 
poverty, but they sure cured wealth.” 


Who Libeled Whom? 


When Edmund Muskie recently told 
a group of black community leaders in 
Los Angeles that “if a black man were 
on the ticket, we would both lose,” few 
of the ensuing denunciations were as pi- 
ously Outraged as Richard Nixon's. He 
scornfully condemned his potential chal- 
lenger for committing “a libel on the 
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American people.” The President ap- 
parently forgot that in 1968 he had 
made a similar comment about the pos- 
sibility of a Jewish running mate. Ac- 
cording to Chicago Sun-Times Colum- 
nist Dave Murray, during a pre-con- 
vention off-the-record meeting with sev- 
eral reporters and editors, Nixon was 
asked whom he would choose as a run- 
ning mate if he won the nomination. 
Nixon ran through a list of possibilities 
—not including Spiro Agnew—and 
then, according to Murray, someone pro- 
posed New York Senator Jacob Javits. 
Nixon thought hard, recounts Murray, 
then said no. The country, the President- 
to-be explained, “isn’t ready” to elect a 
Jew to national office. Now a question 
arises: Who libeled whom? 


THE ADMINISTRATION 


Romana’s Mojados 

There is nothing new, or even par- 
ticularly secret, about the hundreds of 
thousands of Mexican “wetbacks” (mo- 
jados, as they are known to their Chi- 
cano cousins), who have swum the Rio 
Grande or simply walked into the U.S. 
at some point along the hundreds of 
miles of largely unpatrolled border. Nor 
is there much that the badly under- 
manned U.S. Immigration and Natu- 
ralization Service can do about keep- 
ing the immigrants out. The “illegals” 
who are caught—some 320,000 during 
the last fiscal year—are simply sent 
back across the border. The people who 
employ, encourage and often exploit 
them, are, for all practical purposes, be- 
yond the reach of the law. 

Last week, acting on a tip, immi- 
gration agents raided Ramona’s Mexican 
Food Products Company, a food pro- 
cessing firm in suburban Los Angeles. 
According to federal officials, Ramona’s 
is “an indiscriminate employer of il- 
legal aliens.’ Five times in the last four 
years the company had been raided, 
and each time agents had turned up il- 
legal aliens. They were not disappointed 
the sixth time. After half a dozen im- 
migration men burst through the door, 
the plant’s largely female work force 
shrieked and started scattering. Even- 
tually, 36 of them were cornered, most 
of them in the women’s rest room. Per- 
haps an equal number managed to 
scramble out the exits to freedom. 

Political Conspiracy. There the mat- 
ter would have ended, except that the 
proprietor of Ramona Foods happens 
to be Mrs. Romana Banuelos, a Mexican- 
American businesswoman whom Rich- 
ard Nixon had just nominated to be 
the 34th Treasurer of the U.S. George 
K. Rosenberg, director of the Immi- 
gration Service’s Los Angeles office and 
the man who called the raid, said he 
did not know Mrs. Banuelos’ identity 
until after the raid was over. In any 
case, noted Rosenberg, he had sent a rou- 
tine letter to Ramona Foods in August 
1969, warning the company to stop em- 
ploying illegal aliens. 

Mrs. Banuclos, who began by mak- 
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ing tortillas 22 years ago and has built 
her operation into a $6 million busi- 
ness, saw the affair quite differently. 
She claimed never to have received Ro- 
senberg’s letter; her workers were well 
treated, she said, although she admitted 
that she never inquired into their na- 
tionality. The whole thing, she insisted, 
was “part of an attempt by Democrats 
to block my nomination as Treasurer 


of the U.S.” 

Mrs. Banuelos’ bland assertion that 
she had been the victim of a political 
conspiracy seemed preposterous. But 


Time's Eleanor Hoover learned that the 
choice of Mrs. Banuelos’ plant was no ac- 
cident. The tipster, Hoover reports, was 
Harry Bernstein, the respected labor ed- 
itor of the Los Angeles Times and a re- 
cent crusader against illegal aliens. The 
day before the raid, Bernstein phoned 
Rosenberg and told him of the aliens 
at the Banuelos plant. Bernstein did 
not tell Rosenberg who the president 
of the company was, or where he him- 
self had received his information. Grate- 
fully, Rosenberg invited Bernstein along 
on the raid, and allowed him to bring 
a Times photographer. 

Insubordination. Bernstein's tipster 
was Noel Doran, a 15-year employee 
of the Immigration Service, who is 
also vice president of the A.F.L.-C.1.0. 
American Federation of Government 
Employees. Doran had singled out Mrs. 
Banuelos’ plant because a raid there 
would get national attention. That way, 
he says, “the American people could 
really know the facts about the illegal 
alien situation in this country.” When 
Rosenberg learned the story behind the 
raid, he upbraided Doran for insub- 
ordination. Later the Immigration Ser- 
vice revealed it had received another 
tip that there were as many as 100 
more mojados still working for Banuelos, 
But any further raids were being post- 
poned for “lack of manpower.” 





Mrs. Banuelos disclaimed any inten- 
tion of withdrawing her name from con- 
sideration for U.S. Treasurer, nor did 
the White House seem ready to change 
its mind, despite rumblings from Cap- 
itol Hill. Richard Nixon had good rea- 
son to be annoyed with the FBI, which 
had looked into Mrs. Banuelos’ back- 
ground and apparently failed to find 
out about the previous raids. But the 
President, of all people, knows how 
easy it is for a mojado to go unde- 
tected. Before he was nabbed by FBI 
men, Francisco Martinez Llamas, an il- 
legal Mexican alien, worked for two 
days last summer as a gardener on the 
grounds of the Western White House 
at San Clemente. 
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ALIENS ROUNDED UP AT RAMONA FOODS PLANT 
A plot—but by whom? 
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THE WORLD 





A Western Explorer Heads for Moscow 


T is probably one of the most dif- 

ficult jobs in modern diplomatic his- 
tory. “It makes the Strategic Arms Lim- 
itation Talks look like a kindergarten 
scene,” says a top official of the U.S. 
State Department. The job is to lay 
the groundwork for a proposed con- 
ference between the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization and the Warsaw 
Pact nations to bring about the re- 
duction of armed forces in Europe. Ear- 
lier this year, Soviet Party Leader Leo- 
nid Brezhnev surprised the West by 
suddenly endorsing its longstanding pro- 
posal for such troop cutbacks. NATO, 
suggested Brezhnev, should try tasting 
“the wine” of Moscow's intentions. Last 
week, at a Deputy Foreign Ministers’ 
meeting in Brussels, NATO chose a man 
to do just that: Manlio Brosio, 74, the 
meticulous Italian diplomat who retired 
as NATO's Secretary-General last month 
after serving for seven years in the 
post. 

Only the Beginning. A self-effacing, 
unemotional and uncommonly aloof 
man, Brosio is expected to leave for Mos- 
cow before mid-November to “explore” 
the situation, accompanied by a lean 
staff of no more than four or five tech- 
nical experts. His mandate, as one 
NATO official put it, is “to taste the 
wine, but not to drink it"—to ask ques- 
tions about Soviet intentions but not 
to negotiate. Though the Kremlin con- 
siders Brosio a hard-lining cold warrior 
because of his long service to NATO, 
he has stressed the importance of dé- 
tente. “The Soviet Union views dé- 
tente as a permanent struggle short of 
war,” he said earlier this year. “The al- 
lies must press for their own kind of dé- 
tente—modus vivendi in Berlin and 
Germany, the reduction of armed con- 
frontation in Central Europe, economic 
cooperation, and the freer movement 
of people and ideas.” 

The central problem that Brosio must 


deal with is the present balance of pow- 
er in Europe. In the East, the Warsaw 
Pact countries have 2,300,000 troops, 
1,700,000 of them Russian; the NATO 
powers have 2,100,000 troops, only 300,- 
000 of them American. The huge im- 
balance in numbers between Soviet and 
U.S. troops is only one factor. Another 
important element is the geographic gap; 
while Russian troops can withdraw from 
Central Europe by pulling back only 
300 or so miles, the Americans must 
cross the 3,000-mile Atlantic to do so. 
Since the “negotiable” U.S. troops in 
Europe are fewer and have farther to 
withdraw than the Russians, the U.S. in- 
sists on an “asymmetrical reduction” 
rather than a one-to-one cutback. 

This is only the beginning of Bro- 
sio’s problem, NATO members in the Bal- 
tic and Mediterranean regions are afraid 
that any troop reduction in Central Eu- 
rope would simply release a flood of Rus- 
sian troops to put pressure on NATO's 
northern and southern flanks (see box 
opposite). Then there is the matter of 
the 329,000-man French army, which 
is outside Brosio’s domain. France 
was the only one of the 15 NATO pow- 
ers that did not endorse Brosio’s mis- 
sion, making it clear that the Italian 
explorer is in no way empowered to 
speak on its behalf. 

Western Doubts. The Soviets are 
rather reluctant to deal with an ex- 
plorer rather than a negotiator and one 
who, moreover, represents 14 diverse cli- 
ents. Soviet Foreign Minister Andrei 
Gromyko emphasized to U.S. Secretary 
of State William Rogers two weeks 
ago that “it would be better all around” 
if Washington and Moscow negotiated 
force reductions bilaterally. But Rogers, 
acutely aware that Washington's allies 
are already nervous about the bilateral 
SALT talks, insisted that the troop cut- 
backs be worked out by all of the 
NATO countries. 
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NATO’'S MANLIO BROSIO 
Taste the wine, but don’t drink it. 


The whole question of East-West ne- 
gotiations is complicated by doubts 
about the Soviet Union's sincerity in 
pursuing détente. On the one hand, there 
have been several indications that Mos- 
cow is genuinely interested in untying 
some of the knottier East-West problems 
—SALT, the recent preliminary Berlin 
agreement and perhaps eventually ne- 
gotiations on limiting Soviet and U.S. 
military assistance to other nations. Yet 
at the same time, the Soviets are mount- 
ing a long-range military buildup that 
could, in the next several years, dras- 
tically alter the prevailing balance of 
power. Pentagon sources point out that 
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The Soviet Threat to NATO’s Northern Flank 


N the bleak coast of the Barents 

Sea, where the Soviet Union shares 
a common border with Norway near 
the roof of the world, the Norwegian de- 
fense force of 400 men is frequently wit- 
ness to a disturbing scene. They watch 
on radar as the Soviets practice as- 
saults on the coast of their Kola Pen- 
insula, some 300 miles away. In the 
Soviet war games, the attacking force 
is always victorious and the defenders 
are always defeated. 

That spectacle points up a growing 
Soviet threat to the northern flank of 
NATO, which extends from Norway's 
North Cape to West Germany's Baltic 
coast (see map). NATO's northern com- 
mand is outnumbered by the Soviets 
four-to-one on the ground, seven-to-one 
in aircraft and six-to-one in ships in 
the north. “The Russians are very busy 
displaying raw military power on the 
northern flank,” reports Time Corre- 
spondent John Mulliken, who recently 
toured the region, “It is a significant ex- 
ample of how the Soviets intend to use 
the pressure of their operational armed 
forces to achieve their political policies 
in the 1970s and 1980s.” 


2 
The Russians’ overwhelming military 


predominance in the northern flank is 
most evident in the icy waters of the 
area. Since the Soviet navy launched a 
massive buildup after the 1962 Cuban 
crisis, it has become, as Jane’s Fighting 
Ships notes, “the supernavy of a su- 
perpower.” Moscow's growing strength 
at sea has long since been noted in the 
Mediterranean and in the Indian Ocean. 
But the fact is that the northern fleet, 
the smallest in the Soviet navy at the 
end of World War II, is now the biggest 
—the superfleet of a supernavy. 

Operating out of ice-free Murmansk, 
the northern fleet has an estimated 560 
ships, including 160 submarines, more 
than 65 of them nuclear-powered (but 
not counting sizable forces in the Bal- 
tic, plus the East German and Polish na- 
vies). By contrast, the entire U.S. At- 
lantic Fleet has 358 ships, of which 40 
to 50 are assigned to the Sixth Fleet in 
the Mediterranean. Since 1968, the U.S. 
command has been cut back 25% in 
ships and 19% in men, and it is sched- 
uled to lose another ten ships by next 
summer. Says Norway’s Rear Admiral 
Magne Braadland: “The threat to the 
U.S. is not coming from Viet Nam 
and not from Central Europe either. It 
is sailing from Murmansk.” 

At a time of tentative détente in Eu- 
rope, the Soviet threat is posed not in 
the stark terms of war but in the gray 
area of geopolitics. As Defense Sec- 
retary Melvin Laird put it: “If the Rus- 
sians have a superior military force, 
they can gain their political objectives 
throughout the world without the use 
of weapons. There is no military ad- 
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vantage to overkill, but the political 
gains are tremendous.” British Prime 
Minister Edward Heath outlined this 
gloomy scenario in a recent speech to 
the House of Commons: “The Soviets 
may calculate that eventually the sheer 
disparity of military strength would leave 
Western Europe with no convincing 
strategy. Political pressure, shrewdly ap- 
plied and backed by the threat of great- 
ly superior military force, could com- 
pel one of the more exposed members 
of the alliance to lapse into neutrality. 
Then a process of disintegration could 
begin which would lead to the ultimate 
price, an extension of the Soviet sphere 


Keflavik 
NATO base 


Atlantic 
Ocean 


REP. on: 


IRELAND 


ATLANTIC, BALTIC 
703 ships 171 subs 


of influence gradually into countries at 
present members of [NATO], and if pos- 
sible, to the Atlantic.” 

That pressure is already being ap- 
plied to Norway, the most exposed coun- 
try on NATO's northern flank, For the 
past decade, the Soviet navy has staged 
big exercises in the Norwegian Sea, mak- 
ing the point that Norway, with no 
land connection to the rest of NATO, is 
at the mercy of whichever country rules 
the waves. Johan Jorgen Holst, research 
director of the Norwegian Foreign Pol- 
icy Institute, warns that the Soviets in- 
tend “to push their naval defense line 
outwards to Iceland and the Faeroes,” 
which could turn the Norwegian Sea 
into what he calls “‘a Soviet lake.” 

To a lesser degree, the Soviets have 
made a similar point with Denmark, 
whose NATO task in any conflict would 
be to mine the exit from the Baltic—a 
move that would require approval from 
the Danish Parliament. The Soviets now 
regard the Baltic as virtually a Com- 


munist sea. On a “good-will” call in Co- 
penhagen last August, Soviet Vice Ad- 
miral L.V. Mizhin, deputy commander 
of the Soviet Baltic fleet, pointedly com- 
plained that an American cruiser had 
shown up in the Baltic Sea, and that 
West Germany had intensified its naval 
exercises there. The Soviets are on the 
verge of achieving their most concrete 
gain to date in Iceland, which is known 
as “the cork in the bottle” for the en- 
tire northern tier of NATO's defenses. 
From Iceland, U.S. Navy aircraft keep 
track of Russian craft moving through 
the Faeroe Channel and the Denmark 
Strait—including subs carrying Polaris- 


ee 
NORTHERN FLEET 
400 ships 160 subs 


BALTIC FLEETS 
(U.S.S.R., Poland, E. Ger.) 


1,045 ships 65 subs 


type missiles targeted on U.S. cities. 
Last July the new coalition government 
of Iceland, which includes two Com- 
munist Ministers, asked the Americans 
to depart from their strategically im- 
portant Keflavik base. Negotiations on 
the request have yet to begin, however, 
and they could take up to four years be- 
fore resulting in any move. 
° 


To remain a plausible deterrent, NATO 
depends un a strategy of rapid rein- 
forcement in time of crisis. Yet if Nor- 
way or Iceland were threatened, it would 
take an estimated ten days to two weeks 
for U.S. reinforcements to reach the 
northern flank, ten to 20 days for Brit- 
ain’s troops, and 30 days for Canada’s. 
That assumes, of course, that they could 
even reach their destination through wa- 
ters controlled by the Soviet northern 
fleet. Thus the real threat posed by Rus- 
sia’s dominance in the northern seas is 
to NATO's credibility and perhaps, in 
the end, to the alliance’s unity. 
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the Russians have quietly been mod- 
ernizing and building up their air 
force and ground units as well as 
their navy and missile arsenal, which 
have gotten most of the attention. 
The State Department believes that 
the Soviets are in an expansionist 
mood. What worries U.S. policymakers 
is that despite Moscow's mood, Congress 
will continue pressing for a_ partial 
but unilateral American troop with- 
drawal from Europe. 

Vague Threat. The Russians are 
aware of Washington’s problems and 
can thus be expected to stall on con- 
vening a conference. Meanwhile, Mos- 
cow is pressing for another conference, 
this one on European security, probably 
to be held some time next year. Such 
a conference would serve Soviet ends 
by formalizing the status quo in East- 
ern Europe and the separation of the 
two Germanys, encouraging an atmo- 
sphere of relaxation in Western Europe 
and increasing pressure within the U.S. 
to bring the boys home. The U.S. sees 
a security conference as a Soviet-in- 
spired propaganda measure, but Wash- 
ington has indicated that once the Ber- 
lin question is resolved, it would have 
no objection to the conference—pro- 
vided, of course, that the U.S. and Can- 
ada are invited. 

But is the Berlin question resolved? 
Observers have been predicting that a 
final Big Four agreement could be 
ready by early next year. Two weeks 
ago, however, Gromyko hinted that 
Moscow would not sign a Berlin agree- 
ment until West Germany ratified the 
nonaggression treaties that Chancellor 
Willy Brandt signed last year with the 
Soviet Union and Poland. Brandt has 
made it clear that he will not press 
for ratification of the two pacts until 
a final Berlin settlement has been 
reached. In all likelihood, Gromyko’s 
vague threat was merely an oblique re- 
minder to the West Germans that Mos- 
cow would like to see the treaties 
ratified as soon as possible. 


HAILE SELASSIE & MAO 
The sudden materialization only served to complicate the mysteries. 





CHINA 
Alive and Well in Peking 


Time and again, Mao Tse-tung has 
dropped out of sight for extended pe- 
riods, only to make a dramatic reap- 
pearance—swimming in the Yangtze 
River, standing atop the Gate of Heav- 
enly Peace in Peking, greeting a vis- 
iting dignitary. Last week, after yet an- 
other tantalizing absence, Mao was back 
again, this time to welcome Ethiopia’s 
Emperor Haile Selassie to Peking. As 
one of the 27 aides who accompanied 
the Lion of Judah told it, the Chair- 
man seemed in the pink. Mao “was smil- 
ing and waved his arms to greet his 
royal visitor,” he reported. As the two 
leaders began their private 105-minute 
talk, Mao was “in a very good mood, 
ready to make jokes.” 

It was Mao’s first public appearance 
since early August, and it scuttled, once 
again, speculation that he might be dead 
or gravely ill. Nonetheless, the mate- 
rialization of Mao only served to com- 
plicate the mysteries that have enveloped 
Peking since early last month—notably 
the sudden cancellation of the Oct. 1 Na- 
tional Day parade. 

Champion Pragmatist. Most analysts 
remain convinced that the events re- 
flect a sharp policy debate. Almost cer- 
tainly, the debate involves the coalition 
of moderate army and government lead- 
ers who hold most of the levers of 
power in China these days and the fire- 
breathing leftist radicals who blossomed 
during the Cultural Revolution. The fact 
that twelve out of the 21 members of 
the Politburo have not been active in 
public for at least a month suggests 
that the struggle is being waged at the 
very top levels of government. All along, 
however, Peking has been working hard 
to dispel suspicions that Mao's regime 
is in turmoil, or even paralysis. That 
may be one reason why the Chinese 
were so ready to accept and announce 
Henry Kissinger’s impending second vis- 
it to Peking. 


Nevertheless, something was obvi- 
ously amiss. Five weeks ago, just 
after a Chinese jet with nine aboard 
crashed mysteriously deep in Mongolia, 
the entire Chinese air force was abrupt- 
ly grounded; with rare exceptions, it 
still is. The three top military chiefs, in- 
cluding Army Boss Huang Yung-sheng, 
one of the leading scourges of the rad- 
ical left, have not been seen in more 
than a month. The most visible man 
in Peking these days is durable Pre- 
mier Chou En-lai, the champion of 
the pragmatists. Last week, in a meet- 
ing with a diverse group of 70 Americans 
—among them Black Panther Huey 
Newton and Old China Hand John S. 
Service—at the Great Hall of the Peo- 
ple, Chou pointedly invoked Mao's 
name in defending China's recent ap- 
proaches to the U.S. 

No Sense. But Chou's high profile 
does not necessarily mean that the mod- 
erates have won out. After Chou, the 
liveliest figure on the Peking scene now- 
adays is Mao’s wife, Chiang Ching, 
the reddest of the Red Guard leaders 
during the Cultural Revolution. For 
nearly two years she was out of the lime- 
light. But the current issue of the Eng- 
lish-language propaganda magazine Chi- 
na Pictorial features eleven color pho- 
tographs reportedly taken by the mul- 
tifaceted Mme. Mao. One was an 
unusual portrait of Mao's long-missing 
heir apparent, Lin Piao. Lin, who was 
last seen in June, was pictured reading 
the Chairman's Little Red Book—but 
without the army cap that he almost al- 
ways wears to hide his balding head. 

China watchers do not even pretend 
to make sense of all the disappearances, 
reappearances and grounded planes. Chi- 
nese officials are advising Western dip- 
lomats: “Rather than speculate, wait. 
Before long, you will understand.” 
The solution of the puzzle may not ap- 
pear, however, until the long-postponed 
National People’s Congress is con- 
vened—and no date for it has been 
announced. 





HUEY NEWTON & CHOU 
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Can a person under 30 appreciate 


the Oldsmobile Nincty-Eight? 


Their time will come, 


Not likely. 
but not 
worked at it for awhile. Growing 
into the Ninety-Eight isn’t some- 
thing that happens overnight. 


before they've really 


Living rooms on whcels. 
Youth has always scofted at the 
calling them rolling 
Or living rooms on 


big cars, 
palaces. 
wheels. Sooner or later the scoffing 
stops and one begins to see what 
the Ninety-Eight is all about. 
Everything is so comfortable 
inside, including the ride. To find 
out how rough the road is, you 
have to look. You're supported 
by 6 inches of contoured foam in 
Arm- 
rests and ashtrays surround you. 
Power steering and power brakes, 
with discs up front, are standard. 
The Ninety-Eight is indeed an 
elegant 127- 
inch 


the front seat, as you drive. 


living room on a 


wheelbase. In some ways, 
it's even more comfortable than 


your living room. 


Awhisper, nota whooosh. 


Remember when you “cracked” 
the car window to get outside air 
and it always whooooshed inside? 
The Ninety-Eight has turned the 
whooosh to a whisper with a far 
better way of bringing in the air. 
And power ventilation circulates 
it continuously, whether the car 
is rolling up the miles or standing 


at a stoplight. 


Working within the 

environment. 
This year’s Ninety-Eight 455 
Rocket V-8 emits, on the average, 
809% less hydrocarbons and 65% 
less carbon monoxide than en- 
gines of 10 years ago. So we can 

all breathe a little easier. 
Wichin the Ninety-Eight itself, 
long list of GM safety features 
is provided for your protection. 
Some, like the seat and shoulder 
belts, are visible; but many more, 
like the steel side-guard beams in 


the doors, are not. 


A different kind of power. 
When you were younger, a car 
that didn’t lurch and rumble dra- 
matically was devoid of power or 
status. The 1972 Ninety-Eight 
neither lurches nor rumbles; you 
can scarcely hear the engine from 
Or feel the in- 
credibly smooth automatic trans- 
mission at work. Yet, the Ninety- 
Eight performs better than any- 
thing you drove in your youth, 


the driver's seat. 


and it does it in a quiet 


which is most satisfying now that 


way, 


your priorities are different. 


A natural progression. 
The Ninety-Eight is a car you're 
not likely to drive with the win- 
dows down, radio turned up and 
your elbow sticking out. There’s 
an atmosphere of peace inside— 
a hospitality you can count on. 
Urging you to relax—and enjoy. 
And you'll find 
there's far more to a Ninety-Eight 


when you do, 


for you to enjoy. 


OLDSMOBILE NINETY-EIGHT. QUITE A SUBSTANTIAL CAR. 
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|| You don’t order Ronrico instead of Bacardi just to be 
|| different. You know which rum has the bright taste. 





Ronrico.The Super Rum. 





Sudden Celebrities 

When he was a hot-eyed stu- 
dent leader in the 1930s, West- 
erners in China described him 
as “a zealous, devoted, incan- 
descent Communist.” Now Pe- 
king’s ambassador to Canada, 
Huang Hua is radiating a dif- 
ferent sort of incandescence. As 
the first envoy from Mao Tse- 
tung’s regime to set up shop in 
North America, he has become 
the most sought-after diplomat- 
ic celebrity in the Western 
Hemisphere. 

No invitations in Ottawa are 
more prized than the ones that 
come with the embossed gold em- 
blem of the People’s Republic 
of China. For the legions of jour- 
nalists, scholars, politicos and ad- 
venturers (mostly Americans) 
eager to get to China, the box of- 
fice is the top two floors of Ot- 
tawa’s modern twelve-story Ju- 
liana apartments, where the 20- 
man Chinese embassy staff lives 
and works. Most visa-seeking vis- 
itors are lucky if they can get 
past the intercom in the foyer, 
where they are told by a polite 
English-speaking voice to write 
directly to the Chinese foreign 
ministry in Peking. Among those who 
have approached the Juliana embassy 
for those coveted tickets to China: Leon- 
ard Bernstein, Isaac Stern, Eugene Mc- 
Carthy, George McGovern, Adlai Ste- 
venson III and Teddy Kennedy. 

Social Swath. The Chinese are hard- 
ly unhappy about all the attention. 
Huang Hua is frequently seen around 
the capital, riding in his chauffeur-driv- 
en Mercedes or strolling across Ottawa's 
Parliament Hill. This week Huang sets 
out on a week's tour that will take him 
to all ten of Canada’s provinces. 

Ottawa's diplomatic social season has 
barely begun, but the Chinese have al- 
ready cut a considerable swath. arly 
400 guests came to an embassy bash 
last month to meet the ambassador and 
his petite wife Ho Li-liang, a severely 
handsome woman in a man-tailored, 
dark blue suit and glossy black pumps. 
Two weeks ago, 350 turned out for the 
embassy’s lavish National Day reception. 

Almost every evening, smiling em- 
bassy staffers in black Mao suits whisk 
small groups of dinner guests up to the 
green-carpeted Juliana penthouse. Be- 
fore ushering them into an eight-course 
dinner, Huang might offer them Dou- 
ble Happiness cigarettes from a cir- 
cular gold tin and a tall, lidded cup of 
green jasmine tea. As a host, Huang 
has become known for his determination 
to keep conversation light and innocuous 
and for his eagerness to reach out to 
all sorts of people. But above all, he 
has become known for his chef, who spe- 
cializes in the hot, spicy cuisine of Sze- 
chwan province. One member of a group 
of 15 Canadian amateur sportsmen who 
recently dined at the embassy recalls 
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HUANG & WIFE GREETING GUESTS 
A busy box office. 


that toasts were made “to us, to you, 
to sport, to friendship between our two 
countries. Every time we took a sip, 
they refilled our glasses." But, he adds, 
“they're pretty careful about how much 
they drink themselves.” 

Busy Student. At first, the Chinese 
were startled by high Ottawa prices 
and offended by the caricatures of Mao 
Tse-tung that they saw in the political 
cartoons. Though many staffers are 
homesick for the parks of Peking, they 
know that they have an important dual 
role to perform. On one level they are 
presenting the image of a reasonable, re- 
sponsible China that Peking is promoting 
around the world, On another, Huang 
Hua is a busy student of the U.S., 
which could be his next post. Amer- 
ican TV is piped into the Juliana pent- 
house by cable: the embassy takes spe- 
cial care to cultivate contacts who are 
knowledgeable about the U.S. scene. 

So far, of course, those contacts do 
not include diplomats at the U.S. em- 
bassy in Ottawa, which the Chinese do 
not “recognize.” For its part, the U.S. 
embassy is pretending not to notice Pe- 
king’s presence. Says one embassy staff- 
er: “We don’t even have a man in 
Ottawa who can speak Chinese.” 


SOUTH VIET NAM 
Too Good to Be True 


President Nguyen Van Thieu saw it 
as “a very good achievement of our peo- 
ple and our nation.” The results of 
South Viet Nam’s one-man election 
were very good indeed—in fact, too 
good. According to the government, ful- 
ly 87.7% of the 7.4 million qualified vot- 


ers went to the polls last week, and 
only 5.5% mutilated their ballots to in- 
dicate no confidence in the Thieu re- 
gime. The President's swollen 94.3% 
vote ran absurdly far ahead of the 35% 
that he won in 1967 and the 50% that 
he had said he would regard as an ad- 
equate expression of popular support 
in this year’s balloting. It even  sur- 
passed the 89% vote claii -d in 1961 
by Ngo Dinh Diem, boss of the tough, 
autocratic regime that was toppled two 
years later by, among others, a young 
colonel named Nguyen Van Thieu. 

The bloated Thieu vote was clearly 
unnecessary; without any jiggery-pokery, 
American observers in Saigon reckoned 
last week, Thieu could easily have come 
out of the election with 60% or 70% 
of the vote. “Maybe Thieu didn’t want 
the results to be so blatantly in his 
favor,” said a Western diplomat in Sai- 
gon. “Maybe his province chiefs just 
got carried away. But if you measure 
American policy in Viet Nam by that 
election, it flunked badly.” 

Perhaps the most surprising thing 
about the election was the widespread ac- 
ceptance of the results. Or was it a re- 
signed indifference? Spokesmen for the 
militantly anti-Thieu, antiwar An Quang 
Buddhists charged that Thieu had “killed 
democracy and given birth to dicta- 
torship.” Supporters of Vice President 
Nguyen Cao Ky urged the Vietnamese 
“not to recognize the faked results.” 
But never before had Thieu seemed 
more firmly in command. Before the 
election, when Ky’s people were raising 
ominous visions of post-election catas- 
trophe, the CIA estimated that there 
was a 40% chance of a post-election 
coup attempt; now the estimate is clos- 
er to zero. 

Ready to Die. Thieu is not quite 
home free yet. Though Ky’s supporters 
have filed a taxpayer's suit charging 
that the election was an unconstitutional 
fraud, there is little likelihood that the re- 
turns will be invalidated by the Su- 
preme Court; after all, Thieu can usu- 
ally count on the loyalty of six of its 
nine appointees. Ky’s men say that he 
is “ready to die in the struggle.” Since 
the election, he has been cloistered in 
his heavily guarded mansion at Saigon’s 
Tan Son Nhut airbase, where he is 
doubtless trying to map out his un- 
certain future. On Oct. 31, Thieu will 
be inaugurated along with his new Veep. 
Former Senator Tran Van Huong, and 
Ky will be out of a job. 

Meanwhile, Thieu has his own trou- 
bles. In coming weeks, decisions will 
have to be taken on a number of long-de- 
layed measures, including a possible de- 
valuation of the piaster, as the regime 
faces up to the hard economic realities 
posed by the U.S. withdrawal. Thieu 
can only hope that his second term 
will live up to the incredibly ingenuous 
assessment delivered by the State De- 
partment on his unhappy second elec- 
tion: “a Vietnamese solution to a Viet- 
namese problem.” It was as if the U.S. 
had never been involved. 
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CAMBODIA 
The Year One 


The new republic was born amid a 
chorus of gongs and dancing in the 
streets. Last week Cambodia celebrated 
the first anniversary of that event. But 
despite a much improved military sit- 
uation in the countryside, there were 
no festivities. They had been canceled 
in the wake of a new wave of guerrilla- 
style attacks on Phnom-Penh, the Cam- 
bodian capital. The most dramatic oc- 
curred late last month, when sappers 
struck the city’s biggest fuel storage 
depot, burning 1,750,000 gals. of oil. 
Two weeks ago five persons were killed, 
including two Americans, when terrorists 
tossed two grenades during a U.S. em- 
bassy softball game. 

As the Khmer Republic enters its sec- 
ond year, two overriding problems face 
the regime of Premier Lon Nol: a war 
that has claimed 5,000 Cambodian lives 
and a rising chorus of domestic critics 
upset by Phnom-Penh’s sluggish re- 
sponse to inflation and corruption. 

For all its problems, the government 
can claim some advances. Last year, 
with the help of U.S.-sponsored: train- 
ing programs and $185 million in mil- 
itary aid, Cambodia managed to ex- 
pand its army from 35,000 ill-trained 
men to a creditable force of perhaps 
180,000. Though U.S. officials do not be- 
lieve that the army is yet capable of de- 
fending the country alone, Cambodian 
forces last week did succeed in opening 
up the city of Kompong Thom, which 
for more than a year had been re- 
ceiving supplies only by air and water. 

Cambodia has been helped immea- 
surably, of course, by the North Viet- 
namese pullback from populated areas 
into the northeast and east. South Viet- 
namese troops continued to engage NVA 
forces along the Cambodia-South Viet 
Nam border last week, but the oper- 
ation was viewed largely as a feint in con- 
nection with the South’s elections, Cam- 
bodians are still not happy with the 
large presence of Vietnamese—from 
both the North (60,000 troops) and the 
South (10,000)—on their soil. There 
have been widespread reports of ter- 
rorism, rape, murder and pillaging by 
South Vietnamese. In an interview with 
Time Correspondent Stanley Cloud, Lon 
Nol acknowledged that his government 
is negotiating with Saigon for the re- 
moval of South Vietnamese troops. 

Change of Address. Whether the 57- 
year-old Premier, who is in remarkably 
good shape after his near-fatal stroke, 
can handle his political problems as as- 
tutely as his military ones is another 
question. Criticism from the middle 
class, civil servants, students and in- 
tellectuals has not on the whole been di- 
rected against him personally. But his 
response has been harsh. He fired First 
Vice Premier In Tam and stripped him 
of his brigadier general’s rank. In Tam 
is widely respected as an incorruptible 
politician, but Lon Nol apparently feared 
that he would be an eventual rival. 





Ad 


The shaky state of the economy has 
much to do with the unrest. During the 
past year, prices of many commodities 
have jumped 100% or more. The black- 
market rate for the riel is triple the of- 
ficial rate of 55 to a dollar. Another 
concern is the apparent affluence being 
enjoyed by the military. “Corruption 
has changed its address—from the gov- 
ernment to the army,” goes a popular 
saying in Phnom-Penh. 

Nonetheless, Lon Nol appears buoy- 
antly confident. “We Khmers have al- 
ways had two very important things in 
our favor.” he said two weeks ago. 
“First is our race. Second is our re- 
ligion, Now we have a third: the way 
we defend ourselves.’ With, of course, 
a little help from their friends. 





TITO WATCHING WAR GAMES 
The fastest buildup. 


YUGOSLAVIA 
Every Man a Fighting Man 


All week long banner headlines told 
of the ferocious battles. Yugoslav tele- 
vision carried filmed reports of the fight- 
ing and a somber briefing by a major 
general on each day’s action. One big Za- 
greb daily put out a special battlefield 
edition for the troops. 

For all its realism, it was not a war 
but a war game—the largest Yugoslav 
maneuvers since World War II, involv- 
ing some 40,000 regular army troops 
and innumerable armed civilians. The 
exercise, pointedly called “Freedom ‘71,” 
was designed as a defiant answer to the 
summer-long Soviet threats and ma- 
neuvers against the Yugoslavs. Moscow 
was furious with Belgrade for cozying 
up to Peking. The Russians were also 
hoping to exploit the ancient regional ri- 
valries and not so ancient economic 
quarrels that plague Yugoslavia. 

In hopes of reducing the centrifugal 
strains on his country, President Tito 
last July established a collective pres- 








idency and granted considerable auton- 
omy to the country’s six republics and 
two provinces. It remains to be seen, 
however, whether the reforms will keep 
Yugoslavia together once the unifying 
presence of Tito, 79, is gone—and late- 
ly the Soviets have seemed to be look- 
ing for an excuse to intervene. Con- 
sequently, though Tito and Leonid 
Brezhnev exchanged conciliatory pledg- 
es in Belgrade last month, the Yugo- 
slavs went right ahead with their ma- 
neuvers less than two weeks after the 
Soviet party leader's departure. 

New Concept. The main object of 
the games was to test a new Yugoslav de- 
fense concept devised after the Soviet- 
led invasion of Czechoslovakia in 1968. 
In a development that has gone almost 
totally unnoticed abroad, Yu- 
goslavia has quietly carried out 
the world’s fastest buildup of 
conventional forces. More than 
1,000,000 Yugoslav workers 
between the ages of 18 and 45 
have been organized into a new 
auxiliary territorial army, sup- 
plementing the regular armed 
forces and fully equipped with 
heavy infantry, antitank and 
antiaircraft weaponry. By 1973 
the number will grow to 3,000,- 
000, giving the country a mi- 
litia-style defense force more 
than twice as big as South 
Viet Nam’s People’s Self-De- 
fense Force, The new defense 
system, borrowing heavily from 
the example of the Partisans 
in World War II, is designed 
to turn practically every Yu- 
goslav into a fighter. 

Chalk Talk. Will the plan 
work? The war games began 
with enemy air attacks on towns 
in a large area southwest of Za- 
greb. Enemy tanks sliced south- 
ward from the direction of 
Hungary, the scene of recent 
Warsaw Pact maneuvers and an ob- 
vious route for possible Soviet invaders, 

The Yugoslav strategy was not to 
withdraw at once into the country’s 
hills, where Tito’s Partisans waged an ef- 
fective fight against the Italian and Ger- 
man occupiers, but to hit the enemy 
with a quick, strong counterattack, Ac- 
cordingly, the regular armed forces used 
tanks, paratroop drops and Soviet-style 
massed artillery barrages to block the 
mock attack. Meanwhile, the territorial 
defense forces, including youth units 
composed partly of armed girls, ha- 
rassed the enemy with sniper fire and 
staged sabotage raids behind his lines. 
Some members of the youth brigades 
got so carried away that they slashed 
the tires and tore out radios from the 
enemy vehicles. The Yugoslav chief of 
staff finally appealed to them to use 
white chalk marks to indicate equipment 
that they had “destroyed.” On the third 
day, the defenders mounted a strong 
counterattack that, in theory at least, 
routed the aggressor. 

The growth of the territorial army has 
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re competing for the American 


Especially the American thief. 


One of the American thief’s prime targets 
is the American vacationer. With good reason. 

First of all, vacationers often carry large 
sums of cash with them. Then, they spend a lot 
of time in crowded public places, where purse 
snatchers and pickpockets do their best work. 

They travel in heavily laden automobiles, 
inviting the attention of skilled car-breakers who 
can get into an automobile quicker without a key 
than most motorists can with their key. 

They make life simple for hotel and motel 
thieves by disregarding all warnings about 
leaving cash and valuables in their rooms. 

And because they’re vacationing in their 
own country, they often neglect to protect their 
money with American Express Travelers 
Cheques—protection they would probably insist 
on if they were going abroad. 

Too bad. Those American Express 
Travelers Cheques could have saved a ruined 
vacation. 

If they’re lost or stolen, you can go to the 
local American Express, subsidiary or representa- 
tive office—they’re all over the U.S. and the world 
—and get your missing Cheques replaced. 

Even on weekends and holidays in the 
U.S. and western Europe, American Express can 
arrange an emergency refund of up to $100 to 


tide you over. To get your emergency refund in the 
U.S., call Western Union Operator 25. In western 
Europe, call the nearest Avis Rent A Car office. 

Only American Express gives refunds 
365 days a year. 

Our Cheques are good everywhere—at 
restaurants, nightclubs, hotels, motels, resorts, 
gas stations, stores—both here and abroad. You 
can get American Express Travelers Cheques 
where you bank for just 1¢ per dollar. 

They’re good as cash when you spend 
them—and a lot better should you lose them. 

So protect yourself and your next trip 
with American Express Travelers Cheques. 

Because it could happen to you. 

Another travel hint: get confirmed hotel 
and car rental reservations worldwide in seconds 
... free. Call American Express Space Bank® 
Reservations toll-free at (800) AE 8-5000. 
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297 new ideas 


for cleaning up the 





Listed on these pages are 297 patents of some 
595 granted in a one-year period (Feb. 17, 1970 
to Feb. 16, 1971) and cited by the Patent Office, 
U.S. Department of Commerce, as dealing in some 
way with this country’s environmental problems. 

According to the Patent Office, all 297 of these 
anti-pollution ideas have one other thing in common. 

All would require electricity to make them go. 

Of course, no matter which of these eventually 
prove out, cleaning and preserving the environment 
is just a part of America’s growing need for 
electricity. A need that the experts say will double 
in the next ten years. 


Our country’s ability to do the work 
that needs to be done will depend 
on an adequate supply of electricity. 
There’s no time to waste. 
New generating facilities must be built, 
and built in a way compatible with 
our environment. 

We'll continue working to do this. 
But we need your understanding today 
to meet tomorrow’s needs. 


The people at your Investor-Owned 
Electric Light and Power Companies.’ 
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come during a time when the strength of 
the regular armed forces has remained 
stable at about 223,000 men. The armed 
forces are pugnacious and well trained, 
but they need new equipment to replace 
aging Russian tanks and MiGs acquired 
during a period of Khrushchevian good 
will. Were an emergency to erupt, how- 
ever, the U.S. has contingency plans to 
send extensive aid, short of troops, to Yu- 
goslavia’s military. And while some an- 
alysts consider the army to be the only 
institution capable of holding the coun- 
try together once Tito is no longer 
around, Yugoslavia’s soldiers have 
shown no inclination in recent years to 
mix in the country’s politics. 

The territorial forces, which are strict- 
ly under regional party control, could 
prove much less reluctant to meddle. 
In any event, their swift expansion is 
an indication that Yugoslavia is irre- 
vocably embarked upon a political de- 
centralization that will match the eco- 
nomic decentralization of the 1950s, 
which turned Yugoslav plants over to a 
worker self-management system. In a 
sense, the armed workers recall Marx's 
reflections about the creation of an 
“armed people” as the replacement of 
the traditional standing army. They also 
serve as a warning to the federal gov- 
ernment in Belgrade that it will inev- 
itably be more diflicult to reimpose strict- 
ly centralized control on the country 
should some future ruling group at- 
tempt to do so. 


SPIES 
A Not-So-Classy Exit 


James Bond would have been morti- 
fied by the scene. At London’s Tilbury 
Docks one afternoon last week, three 
mud-spattered school buses squealed to 
a halt and disgorged 200 Russians, in- 
cluding 70 of the 105 Soviet officials 
named as spies by the British government 
and ordered to leave the country (15 
were out of Britain when the expulsion 
orders came, and 20 have since left by 
other means). It was hardly a classy 
exit. For two hours in the autumn fog, 
glum parents and children clutching 
Teddy bears waited on the Thames pier 
while the creaking, 35-year-old Russian 
cruise ship Baltika, scheduled for scrap- 
ping next year, was readied for de- 
parture. Nerves were ragged. As press 
cameras clicked away, one Russian 
shouted: “Stop those stupid things!” 

Rousing Fiddler. In addition to the 
70 accused KGB agents on board the Bal- 
tika were SO non-Russians who had pre- 
viously booked passage to Leningrad. 
But there were also 177 empty berths 
—reserved by the Soviet embassy in 
London at an average cost of $108 to 
make sure that no enterprising jour- 
nalists suddenly decided to make the 
trip. As the spy ship slipped away, load- 
ed with last-minute purchases of cig- 
arettes, sweaters and Scotch, its loud- 
speaker burst forth with the rousing 
number /f J Were a Rich Man from Fid- 
dler on the Roof. 
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Five nights later, the Soviet Foreign 
Ministry summoned the British am- 
bassador to Moscow, Sir John Killick, 
who had just sat down to dinner. In 
fine Britannic spirit, Sir John refused 
to rise until he had finished his meal 
30 minutes later. Only then was he in- 
formed that the Kremlin had ordered 
four British diplomats and a_ business- 
man to leave the country. An addi- 
tional nine diplomats, three businessmen 
and an academician who were not in 
the Soviet Union at the moment were de- 
clared persona non grata; some of them, 
in fact, had not been there for five 
years. For good measure, the Kremlin 
declared that the visit to Moscow of Brit- 
ish Foreign Secretary Sir Alec Douglas- 
Home, scheduled for next spring, was 
“impossible.” Whitehall denounced the 
Soviet action as “arbitrary victimiza- 
tion,” but for the moment did not strike 
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RUSSIANS PREPARING TO BOARD "BALTIKA” 


KGB man whose special assignment is 
to cultivate U.S. scientists. Pavlichenko 
called the story “slanderous and false.” 
Though his $27,000-a-year job was re- 
newed last week, there was speculation 
that he would eventually return to Mos- 
cow On One pretext or another. 

> In Brussels, Tass Correspondent Val- 
entine Volkov departed so suddenly that 
he failed to get a compulsory exit visa: 
he later was reported to have surfaced 
in Moscow. Anatole Chebotarev, a mem- 
ber of the Soviet trade delegation, was 
also missing, along with a Soviet em- 
bassy car. Chebotarev was said to have 
been a friend of Oleg Lyalin, whose de- 
fection to the West several weeks ago 
launched the massive spy case in Lon- 
don. At week’s end the car was found 
near the North Sea port of Zeebrugge, 
and there were reports that Chebotarev 
had slipped away to Britain. 


Loaded with cigarettes, sweaters, Scotch and KGB men. 


back, as it had earlier threatened. 
Other bulletins from the spy scene: 

> In Beirut, Lebanese officials reacted 
angrily to a charge by Kim Philby, the 
Briton who defected to the Soviet Union 
in 1963, that eight Lebanese journalists 
and politicians had been working for 
British intelligence. Philby’s charge was 
clearly part of a “disinformation” cam- 
paign designed to divert attention from 
the big spy case in London. One un- 
expected result was to disrupt a Soviet 
campaign to cultivate Lebanon’s influ- 
ential moderate and right-wing leaders. 
Former President Camille Chamoun, 
whose eldest son Dorian was named by 
Philby, angrily canceled a dinner he 
had planned to give for Soviet Am- 
bassador Sarvar Azimov. 

> The New York Times quoted U.S. “se- 
curity experts” as saying that Vladimir 
P. Pavlichenko, 48, director of external 
relations in the United Nations Office 
of Public Information, was a veteran 


WEST GERMANY 
Challenger with Two Hats 


Since Willy Brandt’s Social 
ocrats won power two years ago, West 
Germany's Christian Democratic Union 
has been a party without a leader. Kurt 
Georg Kiesinger, 67, the defeated Chan- 
cellor, went into a deep sulk and was 
eventually talked into stepping down as 
party chairman. Franz Josef Strauss, 
56, the burly, ultraconservative leader 
of the C.D.U.’s Bavarian wing, maneu- 
vered on the sidelines, Meanwhile, Rai- 
ner Barzel, 47, took on the burden of 
leading the C.D.U. in the Bundestag. 

Number One. Meeting last week at 
Saarbriicken, the party picked Barzel 
as its new chairman, making him the 
most likely nominee for Chancellor in 
the 1973 general elections. Challenging 
Barzel for the chairmanship was Hel- 
mut Kohl, 41, up-and-coming prime 
minister of Rhineland-Palatinate. Al- 
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though a capable administrator, the re- 
form-minded Kohl presented his case 
in a nebulous, unconvincing manner. 
Moreover, some Christian Democrats 
objected to the fact that Kohl ran for 
chairman in tandem with Gerhard 
Schréder, who wanted to be the C.D.U. 
nominee for Chancellor. Schréder, 61, 
held cabinet posts under three C.D.U. 
Chancellors and leads Barzel in popu- 
larity polls, but the party dislikes him be- 
cause of his aloofness. 

Barzel, who made it clear that he 
wanted both the chairmanship and the 
nomination for Chancellor, told the del- 
egates: “Number One can only be one 
of us.” By a thumping 344-to-174 vote, 
he emerged as chairman, and he will al- 
most certainly wind up wearing both 
hats when the party nominates its Chan- 
cellor candidate before the end of the 
year. 

The son of a teacher, Barzel joined 





BARZEL AT SAARBRUCKEN 
Less cocky, but still self-confident. 


a Catholic youth organization instead 
of the Hitler Youth, became a navy re- 
connaissance pilot during World War 
Il and earned a doctorate in law 
from the University of Cologne in 
1949. He was elected to the Bundestag 
in 1957 from a strongly Catholic dis- 
trict and achieved the cabinet post of 
Minister for All-German Affairs in 
1962. Married, and the father of one 
daughter, he has been known as a 
flashy man about Bonn who drives 
fast cars, collects modern art, maintains 
a year-round suntan and keeps trim 
with daily swims. No longer quite so 
cocky as he used to be, Barzel is still ex- 
tremely self-confident, but he knows 
that he must change his image to win 
the popular support that he now lacks. 

The Social Democrats are not un- 
happy about Barzel’s victory, An Al- 
lensbach Institute opinion poll in July 
gave Schréder 41% of the vote against 
43% for Brandt; Barzel got only 34% 
v. 50% for the Chancellor. But there 
are those who believe that Barzel can 
be sold to the public, much as Richard 
Nixon was in 1968. 
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ISRAEL 


The Desert Sage 

The hundreds of vehicles that wound 
their way through Israel’s Negev Des- 
ert last week formed a kind of mobile 
Who's Who. Led by President Zalman 
Shazar and Premier Golda Meir, the pil- 
grims were bound for the Negev kib- 
butz of Sde Boker to pay homage, on 
his 85th birthday, to former Premier 
David Ben-Gurion. 

Ben-Gurion, the founder-father of Is- 
rael and its leader for 15 of the 23 
years that it has existed, is not only his 
country’s George Washington but its 
Thomas Jefferson as well. This week a 
U.S. edition of his 862-page /srael—a 
Personal History will be published. Al- 
ready a bestseller in Israel, the book re- 
calls how in 1948, with the country 
breeching into bloody birth, Ben-Gu- 
rion personally wrote its Declaration of 
Independence. A committee was as- 
signed the task; and Ben-Gurion re- 
minded it that the U.S. Declaration of 
Independence made no mention of ter- 
ritorial boundaries. When the committee 
deadlocked over a final draft, Ben-Gu- 
rion produced a text that was adopted 
with only a single small change. 

That Man. Recently an Israeli col- 
umnist admiringly described Ben-Gu- 
rion’s “willingness to forgive his foes 
for everything he ever did to them.” 
Thus it was in the desert last week. 
Six years ago Ben-Gurion broke with 
the ruling Mapai party over a Defense 
Ministry scandal. Mrs, Meir became so 
angry with him that for years after- 
ward she privately referred to Ben-Gu- 
rion only as “that man” (in retaliation, 
he called her “a one-woman stumbling 
bloc”), Last week Mrs. Meir invited 
him back into the Labor Party. Ben-Gu- 
rion graciously declined. “I am no long- 
er dealing in politics,” he said. 

Ben-Gurion’s pace has hardly slowed. 
Visiting him last week in his trim green 
bungalow in the Negev, Time Corre- 
spondent Marlin Levin found him hard 
at work on memoirs that will com- 
plement his history. Ben-Gurion is writ- 
ing mainly for the youth of Israel. “I 
want to tell them what has been done 
so far, what was good and what was 
not so good, so that they should know 
how to continue Jewish history.” 

In his Personal History, one of the six 
books he has written in four years, Ben- 
Gurion shows a deep sense of the con- 
tinuity of Jewish history. Describing the 
1948 war of independence, he writes: 
“We have more than once met Egypt and 
Assyria, Babylon and Aram, Canaan and 
Amalek, but always singly; never in 
3,500 years was the whole Middle East 
united against us.” When Ben-Gurion 
first came to Israel from Poland in 1906 
under his original name, David Gryn (his 
Hebrew name means “son of a lion 
cub”), he found a land “both loved and 
desolate’—and underpopulated. “In 
1906, my greatest wish was to see a pop- 
ulation of 500,000 Jews in this country,” 
he said last week. “Now we need 8,000,- 


000." Noting that the population is cur- 
rently 3,000,000, Ben-Gurion writes: 
“Any Jewish woman who, as far as it de- 
pends on her, does not bring into the 
world at least four healthy children is 
shirking her duty to the nation.” 

Hebrew Sparta. It is Ben-Gurion’s 
overriding concern that those children be 
raised in an Israel finally at peace. To 
achieve that, Ben-Gurion would be will- 
ing for Israel to surrender every captured 
territory except Jerusalem (“the eternal 
capital”) and the Golan Heights. He is 
thus closer than his successors in Israel’s 
government to the six-point settlement 
that U.S. Secretary of State William P. 
Rogers outlined last week at the U.N. 
Rogers urged Israel to withdraw from 
the east bank of the Suez Canal in ex- 
change for an Egyptian pledge of unre- 
stricted passage for Israeli ships. 

Ben-Gurion does not believe that 
peace will result from superpower ma- 
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BEN-GURION AT SDE BOKER 
A special content in plenty. 


neuvers or from any effort by Egyptian 
President Anwar Sadat, whom he does 
not trust. Rather, he told Levin, it will 
emerge because of the new generation in 
Egypt. “There are many Egyptian youths 
who have finished university. There are 
some among them who care for their 
people. There will be peace because they 
understand what Nasser understood in 
the last year of his life—that the main 
problem of Egypt is not how to destroy 
Israel but how to improve the condition 
of its own peasants.” 

At Sde Boker, Ben-Gurion spoke for 
a full hour to the 2,000 Israelis who 
had gathered to pay him tribute. “We 
have always been a people that resides 
alone, and we can only rely on our- 
selves and world Jewry,” he said. “Our 
closest neighbors are our bitterest en- 
emies, refusing to accept our existence.” 
But Israel, he went on, “was never in- 
tended to become a Hebrew Sparta. 
Our strength will not be determined sole- 
ly by our military power and economic 
wealth, but by the special content of 
our lives and our capacity to cling to 
our unique heritage.” 
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When he was 13 years old and he sold over 2 million dollars’ That’s why his NML agent 
he wanted a boat. So he builtone. —_- worth last year. Including was the right man to talk to. 
When he couldn’t get the sails that carried Intrepid to Individual life insurance is 
good enough cloth for sails he victory in the 1970 America’s Cup. our specialty. We grew as large 
wove it himself. He’s a business man. A family as we are by helping individuals 
Today, sails are his business man. But above all, an individual. —one by one. 


Frederick E. Hood, president of Hood Sailmakers, Inc., says: “NML was a good value in 1963 when I got my first policy. It’s an even better value today.” 


NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL LIFE—MILWAUKEE 
World’s largest company specializing in 
individual life insurance. 


OUR DIVIDEND SCALE HAS GONE UP 14 TIMES 
IN THE PAST 19 YEARS—INCLUDING 1971. 








1972. A new Linc 


If youre going to spend over $8,000 for a cz 


Here's what you should get. 

All-weather Michelin steel-belted radial ply tires as standard 
equipment. The sure-footed ride these tires give is world-famous. 

One of the widest tracks in the world. And all the stability 
that goes with it. 

Comfort and spaciousness. Rear seat passengers should enjoy 
the same seating and legroom comfort the driver does. 

Automatic Temperature Control as standard equipment. ‘The 
inside temperature should always be within the comfort range youve 
set it for, regardless of outside weather. 

America’s first computer-controlled anti-skid braking system 
should be available to you if you want it. 








oln Continental. 
r this year, you should get more than status. 


You should get a car built with components that have been 
proved in pre-production testing that took them through sub-freezing 
} salt water baths, across the baking sands of Death Valley, and into 

the rarified air of Pike's Peak. 

Acar so carefully built, window glass is seated by a meticulous 
new method that substantially reduces tiring wind noise. Where you 
enjoy music and conversation in restful quiet. 

You should get, in fact, one of the finest cars that American 
engineering skill and care can produce. 

This year, when you spend your eight thousand dollars, make 
sure you get such a car. 

The 1972 Continentals. The finest cars built in America. 


Continental. The final step up. 
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“White ‘abel 
DEWAR’ S 
BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY 


100% SCOTCH WHISKIES 
PRODUCT OF SCOTLAND 
BLENDED AND BOTTLED BY 


John Dewar & Sons L* 


4/5 QUART. 86.8" PROOF PE SCOTLAND. 


OMTALED, BLENDED ANDO POTTLED IN SCOTLAND 
REGISTERED JOHN DEWAR & BOWS LTO. 


Sole Distributors in OSA 
Schenley Import Company, New York, NY 


CISTILLEO ANG BOTTLES IN SCOTLAND 
UNDER GAITIEM GOVERNMENT SUPE MYISION 





What we put in this bottle 


They say there are more than a 
thousand ways to blend whiskies in 
Scotland, but few are authentic 
enough for Dewar’s ‘‘White Label.”’ 
Dewar’s has only the finest of 
whiskies from the Highlands, 

from the Lowlands, from the 
Hebrides. Each one is chosen for 
its own special purpose, and is then 
rested in its own snug vat. Finally, 
one by one, they’re brought together 
by the hand of the master blender 
of Perth. His skill makes sure 

that Dewar’s never varies. 





Dewar’s never varies. “g 
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DRAWING OF JESSE JAMES’ MURDER 
The question was when. 


Decisions 


> Rudy Turilli of Stanton, Mo., found 
a vocation in his belief that Jesse James 
was not killed in 1882, but lived into 
the 1950s under the alias of J, Frank Dal- 
ton. After meeting Dalton in 1948, Tu- 
rilli opened the Jesse James Museum 
in Stanton and published a book ar- 
guing his thesis. In 1967 Turilli an- 
nounced on a television program that 
he would pay $10,000 to anyone who 
could prove him wrong. Stella James, 
daughter-in-law of the outlaw, and her 
two daughters tried to collect after sup- 
plying affidavits from James family 
members that Jesse had indeed died in 
1882. When Turilli refused to pay, the 
women sued and won in the Franklin 
County circuit court. The verdict, re- 
cently upheld on appeal, put the courts 
in the unusual position of considering 
an academic point of history. Turilli 
now says that he will ask for a new hear- 
ing on the grounds that his television 
boast was not legally binding. 

> No one complained about Specialist 
David B. Cortright’s abilities as an Army 
bandsman at Fort Wadsworth in New 
York City. But Cortright’s antiwar ac- 
tivities were another matter. He signed 
a protest petition published in the New 
York Times and distributed literature 
to fellow band members. After his fian- 
cée and the wives of four other mu- 
sicians tried to march with the band in 
an Independence Day parade last year 
carrying signs saying “Nix-On War” and 
“Military Wives for Peace,’ the Army 
had had it. Some band privileges were 
revoked, and when dissension within 
the ranks followed, the Army transferred 
Cortright to band duty at Fort Bliss, 
Texas. The soldier claimed in U.S. dis- 
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trict court that his free-speech rights 
had been violated. Though the lower 
court agreed, Chief Judge Henry Friend- 
ly for the U.S. Second Circuit Court 
of Appeals reversed the ruling. Friendly 
found that the Army had not gone too 
far in holding that Cortright’s right of 
protest was outweighed by the Army’s in- 
terest in maintaining efficiency in all 
units. In dissent, Judge James L. Oakes 
warned:*“Even a very litéle chill on a 
very big right is too much, A transfer 
to Texas today could be a transfer to 
Hué tomorrow.” 

> For 75 years, U.S. judges have used 
the so-called Allen charge. an instruction 
encouraging holdout jurors to join the 
majority in reaching a unanimous ver- 
dict. Fearing a divided jury in an assault 
and robbery case, District of Columbia 
Judge Oliver Gasch recently invoked el- 
ements of the Allen charge. When the 
jury could not agree, the judge com- 
plained to the jurors of the court’s back- 
log and added that retrying the case be- 
fore another jury “just doesn't make 
sense to me.” A verdict of guilty fol- 
lowed. The defendant appealed, arguing 
that the judge had forced a decision. The 
Court of Appeals for the District of Co- 
lumbia sided with the defendant and then 
went a step further. It barred the use of 
the Allen charge in its jurisdiction, be- 
coming the third federal appeals court to 
take that position. 

> On trial in New York City for hav- 
ing accepted payola and having lied 
about it at a 1966 Federal Commu- 
nications Commission hearing, Disk 
Jockey Hipolito Vega suddenly found 
himself faced with an unusual dilemma. 
The federal district court jury had been 
deadlocked for two sessions. One of 
the jurors reported to the judge that he 
was the primary holdout and that he 
could not see his way clear to changing 
his opinion. Hoping to head off a hung 
jury, Judge Lloyd MacMahon made a 
suggestion. “You have one guy holding 
out,” he informed the defense. “I don’t 
know which way he is. Do you want to 
accept a jury verdict of eleven?” 

Vega consulted with his wife and at- 
torney. The alternative was a new trial, 
at which a previously unavailable pros- 
ecution witness was likely to appear. 
Moreover, Vega’s lawyer thought that 
some of the other jurors were “more sim- 
patico” to the defense. All things con- 
sidered, Vega decided that the holdout 
had been arguing for conviction, and 
agreed to excuse him. Vega guessed 
wrong. The remaining eleven soon 
agreed unanimously that he was guilty. 

The former D.J. at Manhattan’s WBNX 
decided to appeal, contending in re- 
trospect that he had been coerced into 
waiving the twelfth juror by the threat 
of an immediate retrial. The Second Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals was unimpressed 
by Vega’s hard-luck tale. For one thing, 
a jury of twelve is not sacred—the ac- 
ceptable number has dropped as low as 






six. Vega’s right to a unanimous ver- 
dict was not violated, because the eleven- 
member jury he agreed to was not di- 
vided. The court also found that the 
judge’s mention of a speedy retrial was 
reasonable. Thus, while courts will not 
enforce normal gambling debts, they ap- 
parently will enforce a fair bet lost in 
the courtroom. For Vega, the tab was 
a sentence of three months and $1,500. 


Judge for a Day 

As they joust in the courtroom, most 
lawyers cannot help wondering what it 
would be like to preside over the arena 
from the bench. In San Francisco, as 
part of an innovative antidote to court 
congestion, a handful of experienced 
trial attorneys are getting the oppor- 
tunity to find out. Acting as judges for 
a day, or sometimes two or three days. 
they are helping to attack the backlog 
of civil cases. 

The use of brevet jurists was proposed 
last year by the American Board of Trial 
Advocates, an association of Western 
lawyers. Francis McCarty, presiding 
judge of the county's superior court, de- 
cided to use the volunteers as replace- 
ments for absent judges. Trial lawyers 
willing to accept the arrangement select 
the temporary judge they want in a given 
case, as they might pick an arbitrator. 
Though six replacements tried only one 
case each this summer, litigants who had 
anticipated delays settled more than 30 
recent cases out of court rather than face 
the immediate trials made possible by the 
presence of judges pro tem. McCarty 
plans to continue the practice during the 
fall and winter. 

Free Robe. The temporary judge is 
appointed for a single civil case, and 
his powers are strictly limited. He can- 
not perform marriages, for instance, 


McCARTY, DETERT & GOODIN 
Keeping quiet is the hard part. 
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We're 
as quiet 
in Orlando 
as we are 


in 
Oklahoma 
City 


Because we give you the same 
kind of great room everywhere. 
A quiet, comfortable room. 
With double drapes. Sound- 
proof walls. Bigger beds. Call 
the Howard Johnson's Motor 
Lodge nearest you fora 
confirmed reservation at any 
of our 435 locations. 


Howard Johnson's: 
We always treat you z= 
like you're on vacation. Y 
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Box 239-P, Lynchburg, Tenn. 37352 


Jack Daniel’s Old Wood Clock 


These clocks are made out of old barn wood the 
Jack Daniel's people bought up when some 
old mule barns were torn down around here 
to make room for the Tims Ford Dam, There's 
even an old-time Jack Daniel's design painted 
onto the wood. It'll rum for a whole year on 
one “C” size flashlight battery. This clock is $20, 
Please add $1.00 for postage and handling. 


Hobo Mark 
Wall Plaques 


The marks on these 
plaques were used by hobos and drifters in 
the early 1800's as they traipsed around the 
country looking for food and lodging. A man 
would chalk these marks on curbs, door 
facings or mailboxes to guide the next man 
who knew the code toward a free meal and 
bed. The meaning of each sign is explained 
on the back of the plaque. A set of four for 
your wall is $6. Please add $1.00 for postage 


and handling. 
Pim (Ja sertert 


Send check, money order, 

Bank Americard or Master Charge, 
including all numbers and signature. 
(Tennessee residents add 3% sales tax) 
For a catalog full of old Tennessee items, 
send 25¢ to above address 
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sign search warrants for criminal in- | 


‘vestigations. And since each is a vol- 


unteer, he gets no pay. Otherwise, says 
Presiding Judge McCarty, “we treat him 
like any other justice. We provide him 
with a robe and off he goes.” 

The change in roles takes getting 
used to. Vernon Goodin, an early bird 
by nature, found himself racing through 
traffic to get to court on time, then re- 
laxed when he realized “I'm the judge. 
They can't start without me.” Gunther 
Detert remembers thinking that he 


| would have trouble with objections to ev- 


idence. “But it came easy,” he said 
after presiding over a fire-damage case. 
“IT could see it a mile off. The real area 
of work was preparing instructions for 
the jury. The court people, the clerk 
and reporter and bailiff, keep you right 
on track. I really had fun.” Added Good- 
in: “When you're up there running the 
joint, it’s different. You have to react in- 
stead of act. From being a rabid ad- 
vocate, you've got to try to become a 
wise and just judge. Keeping your mouth 
shut is a heck of a job.” 

Fewer Hung Juries. Both temporaries 
and regulars in the superior court are 
benefiting from another efficiency mea- 
sure: reducing jury size from twelve to 
eight when the contending attorneys 
agree. “Strangely enough,” says Mc- 
Carty, “the time to select such a jury is 
about one-fifth what it takes to select a 
jury of twelve. And whether it is psy- 
chological is not clear, but the trial it- 
self progresses more expeditiously. Ver- 


dicts come in more quickly. There are | 


fewer hung juries.” Lawyers also like 
it, and more than 70% of the superior 
court’s cases in the past two months 
have been before the smaller jury. The 
California legislature is now considering 
making eight-member juries the state- 
wide rule in civil cases. Though Judge 
McCarty has had to divert some of his 
regular judges to criminal cases, his re- 
forms have allowed the civil docket to 
move at the same pace as last year. 

A variation on the judge-for-a-day ar- 
rangement, also intended to speed the 
disposal of personal-injury suits, is about 
to begin in Los Angeles. The attorneys 
will be arbitrators rather than judges pro 
tem, but the proceedings will be carried 
out much like civil trials without juries. 
The main difference; the monetary judg- 
ment will not be subject to appeal except 
on the contention that the hearing pro- 
cess itself was unfair. Regular court of- 
ficials fully back the experiment, and will 
steer cases into the new system by refus- 
ing continuances in pending suits start- 
ing this week; except in unusual circum- 
stances, any attorney wanting a delay 
will have to go to arbitration. Los Ange- 
les trial lawyers, who selected the 100 ar- 
bitrators from their own ranks, are also 
enthusiastic. Though the hearings will be 
held at night or on Saturdays when 
courtrooms are not in use, one group of 
plaintiff's representatives has promised 
to feed at least 3,200 cases into the ar- 
bitration program in the first year. 
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A The very first point in NSM's 
Code of Good Funeral Practice 
commits funeral directors who are 
members of National Selected 
Morticians to providing full 
information about funerals, 
including prices, services, 
functions and responsibilites. 
Nine other points are equally 
important. 


Commitment to the Code and to 
the interests of those they serve 
is a condition of membership to 
NSM. It sets NSM affiliates apart. 


It is in your interest to have a 

copy of the Code, and to know 
the independent NSM funeral 

director in your community. 


For information, write 
Consumer Information Bureau, Inc, 
Evanston, Ill. 60201 
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Honeywell 


The Automation Company 


You see the Round just 

about everywhere. In mil- 

lions of homes. Big homes, small 

homes. City homes, farm homes. In 
condominiums and cottages. 

There must be a reason why it’s 
the world’s most popular thermostat. 

It could be the year-round com- 
fort control . . . heating in winter, 
cooling in summer. Or the carefree 
performance, year after year. 

Or the 85 years of Honeywell re- 
liability built into it. Or its simple 
beauty that compliments any decor 

. that gives any home thermo- 
Status, 

So when you buy, build or remodel 
specify the best-known thermostat 
a-round, The Honeywell Round. 
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June 28, 1939, The Pan Am Dixie ( lipper about to depart on the first commercial passenger flight ever to cross the North Atlantic. In addition to opening the Atlantic 
and Europe, Pan Am opened the Caribbean in ‘29; South America in "30; the Pacific in '35; Africa in ‘41; and then, in 1947, tied it all together with the first passenger 
flight ever to circle the globe. As our routes became longer our aircraft had to become better. So in 1928 we started hav ing planes built to our own specifications. 
And nearly every major aircraft since then, including today’s 747, has been built to standards laid down by us, and introduced to world service by us. 





Every Pan Am Captain must pass seven decisive tests every year in order to remain a ( aptain: two physicals plus five 
intensive training periods in which his skills are not only continually being sharpened, but judged as well 

he weird looking machine on the right will give you an idea of how demanding those tests are. It’s a fully instrumented 
flight simulator used in the training of our 747 € aptains. Built at a cost of $3% million, it $s computerized to “fly;’ handle and 
feel exactly like our real 747’s. It can’t be fooled. And neither can the man who meets its « hallenge 


It sounds a little crazy on the better airlines. We've even helped precise science 
surface. One airline helping another six countries build airlines from Some of the accomplishments of 
airline become better, while both are scratch that science are shown here 
fighting for the same passengers. In 1970 alone, fifteen airlines At“Pan Am University,” as our 
Yet it’s been going onin the airline (including a number of major ones) schools have come to be known, birth 








» given to others. Here, 





business from the day the first pilot sent pilots and crews to us for advanced 


coaxed his first paying passenger aboard 





iverage of 6,000 students a year are 








And it’s been going on at Pan Am he reason they come to us is in the process of study, research, and 
for over 40 years. that Pan Am, more than any other training 

During that time we ve helped airline, is responsible for transforming All to make your travels every 
over 30 of the world’s airlines become flying from a primitive art into a thing travel should be 
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you may never look forward to going to the moon yourself 
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Smokehouse® Almonds ...They flew to fame on the jets 

The uproar started as soon as the airlines began serving these crisp, crunchy nuts with cocktails. When 
passengers got back from Boston and Bangkok and Birmingham, they began firing off letters to us: “Your Smokehouse® 
Almonds are fantastic — almost habit-forming. But where can you buy the darn things?” Fortunately, we've got the situ- 
ation squared away now. More and more stores are stocking these special nuts from California. So sample a tin or foil pack 
of Smokehouse® soon. Note: Besides our high-flying Smokehouse® flavor, there are four other Blue Diamond almond flavors 
—French Fried, Garlic Onion, Barbecue, and Cheese. If you can't find your favorite flavor in nearby stores, please write: 


California Almond Growers Exchange, P.O. Box 1768, Sacramento, California 95808. 
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THE PRESS 





Shepherd to the Wordsmith 


At an informal White House gathering 
last spring, President Nixon delivered 
himself of a paean to his press sec- 
retary Ron Ziegler. Nixon added that 
Ziegler had the second toughest job in 
the country. “The toughest job in the 
country,” he said, “is, of course, being 
press secretary to the Vice President.” 

There is a barbed edge of truth in Nix- 
on’s jest. As the peripatetic Spiro Agnew 
sets out on yet another international 
jaunt, this time to Greece, Turkey and 
Iran, few men would envy anyone the 
task of handling the Vice President’s 
press corps—small, hand-picked lot 
though they are.” Will Agnew make an- 
other gaffe like adversely comparing 
American black leaders to African dic- 
tators? Will he praise the Greek ruling 
junta as a force for law-and-order? Will 
he do nothing in Iran but play golf—or 
worse, just sit in his tent, as he often used 
to sit in his hotel room in Seoul? 

Eloquent Ideologue. No, it is not an 
easy job to shepherd the flock follow- 
ing the wordsmith who, in his glacial 
contempt for newsmen, has included 
them among the “nattering nabobs of 
negativism.” Says one Agnew intimate: 
“If someone were to advise the Vice 
President to close down his press office, 
leaving only a girl to answer the phone 
and say ‘F--- you" to every query, 
Agnew would be perfectly agreeable.” 

Instead of such a girl, however, Ag- 
new has as press secretary an eloquent 
right-wing ideologue named _ Victor 
Gold. Proudly admitting that Agnew is 
“not a guy who can be packaged,” 
Gold, 43, performs his assignment with 
a frantic zeal that occasionally com- 
pounds his problems but is more often 
effective in smoothing things over. 

During his last overseas excursion, 
for example, the Vice President kept re- 
peating that foreign leaders were “ap- 
palled” at the publication of the Pen- 
tagon papers. Reporters asked whether 
that wasn’t because the autocrats that 
Agnew was talking with were dismayed 
at the idea of so free a press. Gold 
thoughtfully replied that what the Vice 
President really meant was that heads 
of state were concerned that their dip- 
lomatic conversations with the U.S. 
might wind up in print. Agnew duti- 
fully incorporated Gold’s amendment 
into later speeches. 

The Media Morphosis. Gold has stuck 
out his job since the 1970 elections (he 
had three predecessors) mainly because 
he believes in what he is doing. He 
grew up in New Orleans and attended 
Tulane University, where he wrote a col- 
umn for the school newspaper. Says 


* The traveling press party represents the Chi- 
cago Tribune, Copley Newspapers, the Co- 
lumbus Dispatch, Hearst papers, the Richmond 
News Leader, the Hellenic Chronicle, the Nash- 
ville Banner, Mutual Radio News, and As- 
sociated Press. 
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Gold: “I wanted to be the Westbrook 
Pegler of my generation.” Instead he be- 
came a lawyer, a public relations man 
and finally, in 1964, assistant press sec- 
retary to Barry Goldwater. Even before 
he met the Vice President, Gold wrote 
a still unpublished book entitled The En- 
emies He Has Made: The Media Mor- 
phosis of Spiro T. Agnew, which an- 
alyzed Agnew’s relationship with the 
press, to the disadvantage of the latter. 
Gold shares Agnew’s view that the 
press is too liberal. Where he differs 
from the Vice President is in his day-to- 
day dealings with newspapermen. His 
theory is that obstructionism is self-de- 
feating. “Even if the Vice President is 





AGNEW & PRESS SECRETARY GOLD 
The country’s toughest job. 


criticizing the press,” he notes, “the 
only way to get it out to the people is 
to make it available to the press.” 

Born Ruffled. To that end, even though 
Agnew staffers treat correspondents on 
junkets as if they should carry little bells 
and cry “Unclean! Unclean!” Gold al- 
ways sees to it that they have sufficient 
typewriters and telex facilities, and even 
cajoles Agnew into a press conference or 
two. Consequently, Gold is well liked by 
the press corps. He is not, however, the 
imperturbable conciliator that the job 
would seem to demand. Born ruffled, 
Gold has become more so over the years. 
Following Agnew, he darts nervously 
about, teeth clenched, brow furrowed, 
and he can be every bit as choleric as his 
employer. 

Agnew uses Gold as a meuthpiece 
when he chooses to be absent, just as 
President Nixon uses Ziegler. But Zie- 
gler is a master circumlocutor who can 
answer a question a dozen different 
ways without saying anything, whereas 
Gold is liable to blow up under per- 


sistent questioning. On the last trip, 
when the press badgered Gold about Ag- 
new's preference for his hotel room 
over the swarming streets, Gold raged 
that Agnew was not the type to bring 
home a camel driver (like Lyndon John- 
son) or cater to the “media maw.” Gold, 
however, has a saving sense of humor. 
After a row with photographers on the 
Vice President's last foreign tour, Gold 
slackened the tension on the trip home 
by standing up in Air Force Two and an- 
nouncing, deadpan: “The photographers 
will leave the plane via the rear exit at 
1:50 p.m. The plane will land at 2:10.” 


That Homey Touch 

The New York Times has always been 
more of a national than a metropolitan 
newspaper; even its local coverage leans 
heavily on city politics and gives short 
shrift to human-interest stories. Last 
year, in an attempt to remedy the situ- 
ation, Metropolitan Editor Arthur Gelb 
assigned Staff Reporter Joseph Lelyveld 
to spend a year covering the New York 
school system from the back row of a 
fourth-grade class at Harlem’s P.S. 198. 

Buoyed by favorable reader response, 
Gelb has now commissioned a staffer 
to devote full time to a single city 
block in Manhattan. The man is John 
Corry, a veteran journalist and author 
(The Manchester Affair), who had just 
returned to the Times after three years 
of writing for Harper's. 

Tenuous Alliance. For his project, 
Corry zeroed in on 85th Street be- 
tween Central Park and Columbus Av- 
enue on the Upper West Side, largely 
because of its diversity. A kind of Man- 
hattan in microcosm, the block includes 
among its 1,500 black, white and Puer- 
to Rican residents a number of welfare 
families, a man who owns his own ad 
agency, some composers, some middle- 
class types, and a few hookers and junk- 
ies. Corry rented an apartment on the 
street, then set out to find “The Real 
City” from the stoops and sidewalks. 

What he found was a relatively close- 
knit community, a “good block” with 
“good buildings” housing “good people.” 
Yet the homiest of the five articles to 
run so far—long treatises on the com- 
ity of the postman and the everyday frus- 
trations of shopping—fail to dispel the 
notion that New York neighborliness is 
little more than a tenuous alliance. In 
fact, Corry’s best piece so far lists the 
precautions taken by residents of the 
“good block” to keep from being robbed, 
raped, beaten or killed: “George Bassat 
keeps a club next to his front door. 
Mr. Brouwer no longer sits on his stoop, 
because he’s afraid of being mugged.” 

Corry’s city-block series has been well 
received, and he hopes to see it run for 
a year, with future pieces concentrating 
on individuals. Meanwhile, Corry is con- 
templating articles on two of the most 
pressing issues facing the residents of 
West 85th Street and every other New 
Yorker for that matter: double-parked 
cars and uncurbed dogs. 
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The Public Season 


In trumpeting the start of its new sea- 
son last week, television's educational 
network, now known as the Public 
Broadcasting Service, found a way for 
the first time to reach a significant na- 
tional audience in prime evening hours: 
it bought $650,000 worth of promotion 
spots on the three commercial networks. 
As a part of its nouveau big-league 
image, PBS grandiloquently billed it- 
self as the “New Face of Television” 
and commissioned an expensive-looking 
logo with an anthropomorphic P—a sort 
of CBS eye with a brain. 

The PBS premiéres last week did 
not quite deliver on the promise of an 
“exciting new world of television.” They 
did, however, amply demonstrate both 
the exhilarating possibilities and exas- 
perating problems of public television. 
HOLLYWOOD TELEVISION THEATER, an Oc- 
casional PBS special in the past, emerg- 
es this fall as a weekly feature. It cap- 
italizes on first-rank actors who are be- 
tween movies. Last week’s premiére fea- 
tured Anne Jackson and Eli Wallach in 
Murray Schisgal’s The Typists, a talky 
tragicomedy about two white-collar me- 
diocrities spilling out the empty cup of 
their lives. The high night of the sea- 
son should come next month with Jack 
MacGowran’s readings from Beckett; in- 
stead of remounting the show on the 
stark set designed for its off-Broadway 
run last year, PBS is spectacularly but 
improbably staging the work in the Mo- 
jave Desert. 

SPECIAL OF THE WEEK, PBS’s Monday- 
night alternative to pro football and 
Laugh-In, opened with a documentary 
by Fred Wiseman, the most accom- 
plished director of the cinéma vérité 
genre (Titicut Follies, Hospital), This 
time, in Basic Training, he focused on 
the rigors and the ridiculousness of boot 
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DUNAWAY IN “HOGAN’S GOAT” 
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camp in the summer of 1970 at Fort 
Knox, but he neglected to report the sub- 
stantial reforms that have swept over 
the Army since. The result is an en- 
grossing film but failed journalism. This 
week the PBS Special is a revival of 
the 1965 off-Broadway work Hogan's 
Goat, which gave the world Faye Dun- 
away. Faye is back, and, while William 
Alfred’s blank-verse melodrama about 
turn-of-the-century Irish-American pol- 
itics may not be a stage classic, it is a 
rich adornment to the 19-in. screen. 

THIS WEEK aims to avoid the primarily 
headline news service of the commercial 
networks and to concentrate its entire 
half-hour on one story. The anchor man 
is Bill Moyers, previously Lyndon John- 
son’s press secretary and publisher of 
Long Island's Newsday. In his opening 
program, Moyers covered the South 
Vietnamese election by talking in per- 
son to far-flung individual voters and 
wound up with an unexceptionable yet 
totally predictable and unprovocative 
piece of journalism. 

MASQUERADE, an anthology of impro- 
visations from children’s fables, was the 
major embarrassment of the PBS pre- 
miéres. The gentle whimsy and fantasy 
of the original tales withers in a broad, 
shrill production better suited to the 
Minsky circuit. Kids of all ages would 
call it a vulgar rip-off from the Story 
Theater (Time, March 1), which has 
been far more sensitively translated to 
TV by Creator Paul Sills in a syn- 
dicated commercial series. 
CRITIC-AT-LARGE is a quarter-hour with 
Berkeley Associate Professor of Jour- 
nalism David Littlejohn, 34, putting his 











bite, or perhaps overbite, on subjects 
ranging from Stravinsky to TV Guide, 
Disneyland to Solzhenitsyn. Like so 
much of public TV, Critic-at-Large is 
just a video version of a show just as 
well left to radio. 

BLACK JOURNAL, heretofore a monthly 
hour, becomes a weekly half-hour for 
1971-72. As Executive Producer Tony 
Brown declared in a prologue last week, 
the series is devoted to “black jour- 
nalism, which, in its search for the 
truth, may frequently run counter to 
white journalism. One thing that black 
people need is education that will en- 
able us to love our beautiful black 
selves.” The premiére was an admiring 
look at black-run Guyana. 

The rest of this fall’s PBS lineup in- 
cludes a reprise of Lord Kenneth 
Clark’s Civilisation and a continuation 
of the BBC’s Masterpiece Theater. The 
opening Masterpiece production is a fe- 
licitous, six-week serialization of Jude 
the Obscure, which, except for the 
gloom-struck overview of Thomas Har- 
dy, is a sort of high-class Peyton 
Place. The Lucy of public TV, Julia 
Child, is also back in a new 26-part se- 
ries on French cuisine, “designed,” 
she says, “as a refresher course for ex- 
perienced cooks and as a jet-assist take- 
off for beginners.” 

PBS's continuing public affairs series 
include The Advocates, a mock-trial 
show grappling with nettlesome subjects 
like last week's “Should the Government 
drop charges against Dr. Daniel Ells- 
berg?” Top-level advocates are always 
on the dock (the premiére about Ells- 
berg featured ex-Senator Ernest Grue- 
ning and Professor Noam Chomsky), 
but in the past the program has as 
often sensationalized or trivialized pub- 
lic debate as it has illuminated it. 

The brightest of PBS's established se- 
ries, The Great American Dream Ma- 
chine, has been wisely cut from 90 
minutes to a more manageable one 
hour this year. But opening night 
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—which aired some particularly imag- 
inative segments, notably two charming 
cartoons and a droll sketch of a Mis- 
sissippi crop duster—abruptly ended 
after 45 minutes in a foofaraw symp- 
tomatic of public TV's major ailment 
in the U.S. Since PBS and its pro- 
ducers get much of their financing 
from the Federal Government, and 
since this funding is not insulated 
from querulous annual scrutiny, the net- 
work quakes at the least cavil from 
the Administration or Congress. Last 
week, after a complaining letter from 
J. Edgar Hoover, PBS timorously or- 
dered the deletion of a Dream Ma- 
chine segment that accused the FBI of 
hiring operatives to foment bombing 
in order to entrap left-wing co-con- 
spirators. The material was not daringly 
muckraking in that both NBC and the 
New York Times had months earlier 
published interviews with one of the 
men who made the accusation. Later 
in the week, public TV’s newly en- 
terprising New York City channel, 
WNET, produced a fascinating behind- 
the-news special which included the seg- 
ment in question and a panel of the 
principals and outside journalists arguing 
the wisdom of the PBS decision; ap- 
parently chastened by all the discussion, 
PBS at the last minute transmitted 
the WNET special for other network 
stations interested in carrying it. 

Most other major public networks in 
the free world are guaranteed their fund- 
ing and are therefore more independent 
of their governments than PBS so far 
has been. If its bureaucratized and po- 
liticized management continues to bow 
meekly to pressure, as it did last week, 
PBS might as well give up its bold 
new logo and perhaps adopt something 
like a plucked version of the old NBC 
peacock. That is, a chicken. 

® Richard Burgheim 


What Was That? 

Americans may, as they tell the poll- 
takers, consider television their prime 
source of news. According to yet an- 
other survey, however, TV newscasts 
usually go in one rabbit ear and out 
the other. Telephoning TV viewers af- 
ter a newscast, Andrew Stern, a for- 
mer ABC News staffer now on the jour- 
nalism faculty of the University of Cal- 
ifornia at Berkeley, found that 51% of 
those who had listened could not recall 
even one of the show's 19 items. Among 
all those called, the average memory 
rate was one item. (The calls were 
made over a period ranging from im- 
mediately after the show's sign-off to 
34 hours later.) Not surprisingly, the 
lead story was the most remembered. 
Far and away the most quickly for- 
gotten material was the Eric Sevareid 
or Harry Reasoner show-ending com- 
mentaries. Stern blames the poor re- 
tention rate on “disrupting factors,” 
especially dinner. His recommendation: 
the networks should shift their major 
newscasts of the day to 10:30 p.m. 
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Holden Caulfield’s Return 


Mix the wistful, slightly sentimental 
humor of William Saroyan and the abra- 
sive machine-gun ribaldry of Lenny 
Bruce. Add to that a mental image of 
Holden Caulfield as a 30-year-old drop- 
out, and you have the basic tone and tem- 
per of Terrence McNally’s Where Has 
Tommy Flowers Gone? 

Tommy, played with intense virtuosity 
by Robert Drivas, isn’t going anywhere. 
He grew up in St. Petersburg, Fla., but 
views that town, and his family, as a 
deadly bog. He has become an asphalt 
urchin of Manhattan, where he cun- 
ningly cadges an existence off the body 
of a society that he believes is sick, bloat- 
ed and dying. 

Tommy is more likable than he 
sounds. He is a Chaplinesque waif who 
collects other waifs:; an English sheep 
dog named Arnold that seems to be on 
tranquilizers; an old ham actor who 
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swore 


DRIVAS & DABNEY IN “TOMMY FLOWERS” 
Goodies in the cello case. 


may or may not have toured with Eu- 
gene O'Neill's father in The Count of 
Monte Cristo; a grave-eyed, peach-com- 
plexioned girl (Kathleen Dabney) who 
is wrestling with a cello case full of shop- 
lifted goodies when Tommy meets her 
in a Bloomingdale's ladies’ room. The 
play is episodic, rather like an urban pi- 
caresque novel. Some of the encounters 
and adventures are wildly hilarious; oth- 
ers are mutely poignant. The play's 
weakness lies in McNally’s tendency to 
write by free association. Whatever pops 
into his head, he pops into the play. 
But the author of Next and Noon is cor- 
recting this defect with each succeeding 
work, At 31, he looks like one of the 
best bets among up-and-coming U.S. 
playwrights. 
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RELIGION 





Strengthening Paul’s Hand 

Ever since the Second Vatican Coun- 
cil ended in 1965, one of the pet words 
of Catholic liberals has been “colle- 
giality’—the idea that the Pope shares 
authority with his bishops. The current 
Synod of Bishops in Rome (Time, Oct. 
11) is a reminder that collegiality can 
well backfire on the liberals. 

Though there may be some surprises 
by month's end, it looked last week as 
if the gathering of representative bish- 
ops from around the world was strength- 
ening the Pope’s hand on matters of 
the priesthood and church authority. 
Some liberal bishops, though eager to 
take home something hopeful to their 
restive priests and laity, almost fatal- 
istically accepted the prospect that the 
meeting would produce nothing new 
on internal church controversies. 

Considering Celibacy. The Vatican, 
of course, was glad to promote that 
view. At his weekly audience, Pope Paul 
described his church as “tenaciously con- 
servative. It is necessary to say this 
even if this word is not liked. But pre- 
cisely because it is conservative, the 
church is always young. If it had changed 
all the time, it would have grown old.” 
Meanwhile, a Page One commentary 
on the Synod in the Vatican paper L’Os- 
servatore Romano was taking a swipe 
at “theological speculation,” insisting 
that the “decisive word” comes “unique- 
ly from the magisterium of the church.” 

Although the Pope had not made cel- 
ibacy of priests a formal topic for the 
Synod, it was soon informally discussed. 


JOSEPH FARRIS 





“To be perfectly candid, the issue 
of clerical celibacy isn’t uppermost 
on my mind.” 
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In the first working session, John Car- 
dinal Dearden of Detroit suggested that 
studies of the sociological and psycho- 
logical aspects of the priesthood should 
be taken into account. These include a 
major study by the American bishops 
that showed that 54% of the clergy sur- 
veyed think that priests should be able 
to marry if they wish to do so. 

Disunited Rite. But even delegates 
from the Eastern Rite, which has an an- 
cient tradition of ordaining married 
men, were not united in asking for a 
change in the celibacy rule. Josyf Car- 
dinal Slipyi, the exiled patriarch of 
the Ukraine, spoke on behalf of the East- 
ern practice. But Coptic Patriarch Ste- 
phanos Sidarouss declared that the 
Latin Rite would be unwise to change 
its rules, because married priests 
may become too absorbed with family 
matters. 

The Pope has said only that he would 
be willing, reluctantly, to consider or- 
daining some “mature” married men in 
special cases in which priests are scarce. 
Canada’s bishops, among others, strongly 
support the idea, but it will be a hard 
fight to get the Synod to ask for even 
this modest change. 

The only real debate in the Synod 
so far has been between those who con- 
sider the priesthood a divine gift de- 
fined by revelation and those who stress 
the priest's duty to be active in social re- 
form. In his opening presentation, Ger- 
many’s Joseph Cardinal Hoeffner in- 
sisted that Jesus Christ did not intend 
to “establish a purely human solidarity 
with the less privileged as though he 
were a ‘revolutionary’ on the point of 
overturning existing social conditions.” 
This view was disputed by Bernard Jan 
Cardinal Alfrink of The Netherlands. 
In his view, it represented “Christ's 
priesthood as though it had been ex- 
ercised exclusively on the cross. The 
whole of Christ's life was a work of me- 
diation and reconciliation, not only his 
sacrifice.” 

Man Is One. The activist view won 
some powerful support, including that 
of France's Francois Cardinal Marty. 
Marty, the leader of the French dele- 
gation, appears to be an increasingly in- 
fluential voice within the hierarchy. He 
warned the bishops: “It is necessary to 
avoid the danger of separating theo- 
logical reflections from practical prob- 
lems.” The Superior General of the 
Society of Jesus, Pedro Arrupe, made 
the same point: “Man is one, life is 
one. The priest is a person and must 
be treated as a person.” Despite these ap- 
peals, the Synod leaders instructed the 
bishops to talk about only the theoret- 
ical aspects of the ministry when the 
meeting broke into discussion groups 
at midweek. Nonetheless, the group led 
by Marty plunged into practical issues, 
including social justice, the other major 
topic on the month’s agenda. 

On that score, the five American bish- 
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FRANCE’S CARDINAL MARTY 
An influential voice. 


ops had something to say. They issued a 
statement mildly criticizing a Synod pa- 
per for saying too little about nuclear 
war, the arms race, the repression of re- 
ligious freedom and racial discrimina- 
tion. American bishops, who are gener- 
ally conservative on issues within the 
church, often prove progressive on exter- 
nal matters, Their statement was the first 
indication that this attitude might also 
prove true of the Synod in general. 


The Boom in Religion Studies 

It used to be rare for anyone to 
get a doctoral degree in religion un- 
less he was a clergyman. But in the 
past decade so many students have 
been studying religion for personal rea- 
sons and to become teachers that it is 
now the fastest-growing graduate field 
at secular universities. More doctorates 
(335 last year) are now granted in re- 
ligion than in philosophy, geology, art, 
music, speech or any language. 

This week the American Council of 
Learned Societies is releasing the first 
major study of religion graduate pro- 
grams, prepared by the Rev. Dr. Claude 
Welch, the dean of Berkeley’s Graduate 
Theological Union, and financed by 
the Henry Luce Foundation. Welch 
not Only takes an informed, opinionated 
look at religion studies, but dares to sug- 
gest that about one-third of the na- 
tion’s graduate religion departments 
should go out of business. 

The study of religion is moving be- 
yond the traditional trinity of subjects: 
the Bible, history and theology. Nor is a 
doctoral student any longer allowed to be 
ignorant of Eastern, Near Eastern and 
African faiths, although Welch believes 
that far more attention should be paid to 
religious traditions other than the Jewish 
and Christian. “He who knows one reli- 
gion, knows none,” says Welch, quoting 
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BERKELEY'S CLAUDE WELCH 
One religion is not enough. 


Historian Max Miiller. Not that Welch 
believes in what he calls the “Zoo The- 
ory,” according to which representatives 
of the various species of religion must be 
on a faculty. The “Insider Theory”—the 
principle that Catholic studies must be 
taught by a Catholic, Hinduism by 
a Hindu—is similarly beguiling and 
wrong, says Welch. Instead, he says, 
the qualifications for scholars are the 
same in religion as in any other dis- 
cipline, including the ability to perform 
critical analysis. Welch is convinced that 
the study of religion must be buttressed 
with that of the social sciences and 
the other secular resources of a good 
university. 

How They Rank. That immediately 
raises the question of doctorates from 
church seminaries. The seminaries may 
be fine for pastors and church workers, 
Welch thinks; people who want to teach 
religion should study only at the very 
strong seminaries, or those tied to 
universities. 

Welch’s list of “First Rank” schools 


| provides no surprises: Chicago, Duke, 


Harvard, Princeton Seminary, Van- 
derbilt, Yale, and the Columbia-Union 


| Seminary combine. He downgrades as 
| merely “Marginal” the doctoral pro- 


grams at eight church seminaries, among 
them the only Lutheran, Episcopal 
and United Church of Christ programs 
and two of the three Presbyterian 
ones. He also gives a Marginal rating 
to the programs at Fordham, Temple, 
U-C Santa Barbara, Saint Louis, South- 
ern Cal, Catholic University and Drew 
University. 

The most notable name on Welch's 
list of “Inadequate” programs is giant 
Southwestern Baptist Seminary in Fort 
Worth, Texas. Others on the blacklist 
are Baylor, Case Western Reserve, and 
Rice universities; New Orleans Baptist 
Seminary; the fundamentalist Dallas 
and Grace seminaries; the Catholic 
Aquinas Institute; and the Jewish Drop- 
sie College. These days, it seems, even 
mediocrity is ecumenical. 
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Died. James G. Fulton, 68, Penn- 
sylvania Congressman for 27 years and 
ranking Republican on the House Sci- 
ence and Astronautics Committee; of 
a heart attack; in Washington, D.C. 
Navy Lieut. Fulton was serving in the 
Pacific during World War II when he 
decided to run for Congress in absentia 
—and won. Though his Pittsburgh dis- 
trict was predominantly Democratic, 
Fulton was re-elected 13 times, partly 
because he was ever ready to do a con- 
stituent a favor and partly because he 
never tired of making appearances any- 
where he could find a few voters. 
Also known for eccentricities, he pro- 
posed in 1960 that Dwight Eisenhower 
become Richard Nixon's candidate for 
Vice President. 





Died. Viliam Siroky, 69, who served 
as Premier of Czechoslovakia from 
1953 to 1963; in Prague. A World 
War II Resistance leader who narrowly 
escaped execution by the Nazis, Si- 
roky rose rapidly through postwar 
party ranks as a Stalinist. As Premier, 
he often drew the assignment of de- 
claring his government’s antagonism 
toward the West. It was because of 
his unflinching loyalty to the Kremlin 
that Siroky was expelled from the 
party during the reform era introduced 
by Alexander Dubéek. 


Died. Dr. Aldo Castellani, 92, world 
authority on tropical medicine; in Lis- 
bon. A native Florentine, Castellani re- 
ceived his medical degree in 1899, 
then joined a British commission study- 
ing sleeping sickness in Uganda. It 
was there that he became the first to iso- 
late the deadly microbe carried by the 
tsetse fly. Castellani identified the germ 
that causes yaws, developed mixed vac- 
cines for cholera, typhoid and_para- 
typhoid. His close association with the 
British led to knighthood in 1928, 
though the honor was withdrawn after 
World War II started. Castellani  set- 
tled in Portugal following the war as phy- 
sician to his exiled sovereign, Italian 
King Umberto II. 


Died. Admiral Richard H. Jackson, 
105, oldest officer on the retired list; in 
San Diego. In 1889, Jackson was a mid- 
shipman about to be cashiered because 
of poor marks at the Naval Academy. 
Awaiting his release, he was serving on 
the wooden frigate Trenton when it 
was almost reefed by a typhoon off 
Samoa. Jackson led a group of sailors 
into the rigging, where they spread their 
coats to provide the extra sail surface 
necessary to propel the ship out of dan- 
ger. His heroism produced a medal and 
a special act of Congress that rein- 
stated him in the Navy. He later com- 
manded gunboats on the Yangtze, served 
in the Spanish-American War and com- 
manded the Pacific Battle Fleet before 
his retirement in 1930. 
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gasoline to the engine. ) 
The radiator’s gone, too. 
(In its place is nothing. The 
engine is air-cooled. ) 
And, as a bonus, the 
Squareback Sedan 
sticks steadfastly to 
VW economics. 
Gasoline is used sparingly. 
Oil is used frugally. Tires 
go on tirelessly. 

All of the added features 
don't add a single thing 
to the already low price of the car. 
Which happens to be something like 
$700 less than the average sedan. 


The Volkswagen Square- 
back, fully packed, holds 
nearly twice as much as the 
average sedan. 

But even when it's 
empty, there's still 
something in it for you. 

Fully unpacked, the 
Volkswagen Squareback 
holds an impressive amount 
of standard features. 

The seats are buckets. 

The front brakes are disc. 

The suspension is 4-wheel inde- 
pendent torsion bar. 

The floor is carpeted. 


The carburetor is missing. (This is no So although it may be loaded, that 
oversight. In place of the carburetor is a doesn't mean that to afford one, you have 
computer that measures the precise flow of to be. 


The Volkswagen Squareback Sedan 
































Anew 
taste to 
remember, 
but not 

onthe tip 


of your 
tongue. 


DOUWE EGBERTS 


AMPHORA 


WET WEIGHT 6. 
x 


CQ 2 h 
“na Mild Cav end ED 
RICH AROMATIC 
The Unhiteable 


AMPHORA “Green” has made 
the pipe smoker's impossible 
dream come true. It is a rich 
aromatic blend that has no bite 
at all! Every puff, even the last 
few, are 100% biteless. 





Your friends will appreciate 
AMPHORA “Green's” rich 
aroma, It is crisp and autumn- 
like. Definitely pleasing. And 
you'll like its cool taste and 
slow-burning characteristics. 


Try a pouch of AMPHORA 
“Green” today. Discover why 
pipe smokers have made un- 
biteable AMPHORA Number 
One" in America. 





AMPHORA AMPHORA AMPHORA 
Brown Blue Res 
Reguier Mild Aromane Full Aromatic 


"AMPHORA-America’s Largest 
Selling Imported Pipe Tobacco 
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Festival (Contd.) 


With a few honorable exceptions, the 
New York Film Festival, now in its 
ninth year, has come to mean timorous 
experiments and feeble works from 
“name” directors. Some representative 
features this year: 


FOUR NIGHTS OF A DREAMER Robert Bres- 
son? Surely not the Robert Bresson. 
The director whose work (Diary of a 
Country Priest; Mouchette) has the bite 
and permanence of a woodcut? It seems 
inconceivable that Bresson could have 
confected this pastel romance. Every- 
thing in it has been said before in 
cheap yellowbacked French novels. A 
boy, Jacques (Guillaume des Forets), 
spies a girl, Marthe (Isabel Weingarten), 
on the bank of the Seine. Marthe is in 
tears: her lover has abandoned her. She 
consoles herself with Jacques. Hélas, 
the affair is only a dream; in the end it 
is shattered by the little ironies of cir- 
cumstance. During their chaste interlude, 
Jacques and Marthe bathetically wander 
the streets of Paris, serenaded by muz- 
zy folk singers and a bossa nova group 
whose sentimentality matches the sce- 
nario. Four Nights of a Dreamer 1s 
adapted from a story by Dostoevsky. 
Surely not the Feodor Dostoevsky. . . 


DIRECTED BY JOHN FORD In this piece of 
lightweight scholarship, Director-Critic 
Peter Bogdanovich reviews the career 
of John Ford as if he were anatomizing 
the canon of Yeats. Ford, director of 
classic Americana from Stagecoach to 
The Grapes of Wrath to The Last Hur- 
rah, is an artist of enormous sweep. 
But he has been guilty of certain venial 
sins, among them boozy sentimentality 
and the use of overfamiliar stock char- 
acters. In Bogdanovich’s eyes every 
blemish is a virtue, and no detail is too 


BOGDANOVICH & FORD 





trivial to examine. He traces, for ex- 
ample, the history of a gesture first 
used by Harry Carey and later mim- 
icked by John Wayne. Far more in- 
teresting than the critical narrative are 
four interviews interspersed with glimps- 
es of Ford movies. Wayne, Jimmy Stew- 
art and Henry Fonda are all in their 
60s: they are juvenile leads when they 
discuss the director with terror and awe. 
Better still is Ford himself regarding 
Bogdanovich with rue and deflecting 
questions about his aesthetics with 
“Yeah,” “No” and “Cut.” Ford knows 
what Wordsworth knew: “We murder 
to dissect.” Damned if he will assist 
this callow intern in his operation. 


DECAMERON Pier Paolo Pasolini, an 
avowed Marxist who makes pallid films 
of Christianity (The Gospel According to 
St. Matthew; Theorem), has taken on 
more than he can eschew. Using ten of 
Boceaccio’s tales, Pasolini twits the 
church by showing lascivious nuns, self- 
mocking ghosts, corrupt priests and final- 
ly the trials of the painter Giotto, played 
by Pasolini himself. Giotto was a corner- 
stone of Renaissance painting; Pasolini 
plays him as an interior decorator. Boc- 
caccio was famous for his ribaldry; Pa- 
solini is notorious for his vapidity. To 
adapt the Decameron successfully, a film 
maker must come to his senses—of sin 
and humor, Pasolini’s version is senseless 
down to the last vignette. 





PASOLINI AS GIOTTO IN “DECAMERON” 


Anaesthesia 


Desperate Characters are neither 
desperate nor characters. This shock- 
ingly overwritten, overpraised work is 
the result of minor talents pursuing sig- 
nificance like hounds chasing after an en- 
dangered species. The film employs all 
the stock subjects of contemporary fic- 
tion, from the insensitive husband (Ken- 
neth Mars) to the anaesthetized hero- 
ine (Shirley MacLaine). Her name 1s 
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Look what George Vall 
Caugnt in Lake Erie 
on June 10,1971 





George Vail, Hamburg, New York, has 


been catching fish in Lake Erie since 





1945. And he has been quite successful 
at it. He regularly catches perch, bass, 
pike, and other kinds of fish just off- 
shore from our steel plant near Buffalo 
George doesn’t agree with those who 
wring their hands and claim the lake is 
“dead” or beyond hope. Others share 
his view. For example, Dr. W. T. Pecora, 
Director, U. S. Geological Survey*, 
wrote in the August 1970 issue of 
Mining Congress Journal 


“We frequently hear that Lake Erie 
is dead. This is pure rubbish. Lake 
Erie is the shallowest of the Great 
Lakes, was created about 20,000 
years ago and, barring another Ice 
Age, has several thousands of 
years yet to go before senility. The 


western part of the lake is ex 
tremely shallow and receives a 
large amount of natural organic 
material transported from the sur- 
rounding terrain. Here is where 
the algae growth has always been 
present. Lake Erie has continually 
produced about 50% of the fish 
catch of the entire Great Lakes 
system, consistently over the past 
100 years. This is not a mark of a 
dead lake.” 


Technical Report No. 3 of the Great 
Lakes Fishery Commission, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan, presents data documenting 
Dr. Pecora’s remarks 

Lake Erie does, of course, have serious 
pollution problems and we are not 
about to understate them. And our 
steel plant near Buffalo has contributed 


to this pollution. For several years we 
have been working on solutions. Late 
last year we completed a $24 million 
program to control water pollution at 
this plant alone 

Of the 320 million gallons of lake 
water taken into the plant daily, about 
one-third becomes contaminated. This 
1S processed through the plant’s waste 
water treatment facilities before it is 
returned to the lake. This treated water 
not only meets New York state require- 
ments for suspended solids and oil, it 
substantially exceeds them 

We will continue to clean up our air 
and water discharges wherever we 
have operations. We hope others will 
do their share, too 


*Dr. Pecora is now Under Secretary of 
the Interior. 
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MaclAINE & MARS 
Reclining on multitudes. 


Sophie, a Manhattan housewife com- 
pelled to wander glassily through Frank 
D. Gilroy’s scenario like a science-fiction 
victim: The Woman Without a Brain 

On her journey to nowhere, Sophie 
caroms off a number of archetypes over- 
familiar to readers of the urban novel 
eunuchoid males, knife-edged women’s 
libertarians, garrulous old leftists, jittery 
blacks. To make Sophie's affliction even 
more puzzling, she is given an external 
symbol—a bite by a cat that may or 
may not be rabid. Is the plague ex- 
ternal? Or does it lie within? 

The answer must be met with a So 
phie-like acedia from the viewer. This 
pseudoexistential drama is the celluloid 
version of novocain, deadening Ww hatev cr 
—or whomever—it touches. Events are 
talked about, not shown. Sophie deals 
n fatuous aphorisms (“Answering ser- 
vices are for muffling the services of 
the dying”). Her acquaintances reply 
with even more glittering zircons. One 
character, admiring a pair of Inexpensive 
Italian shoes, hoots, “What multitudes 
we recline on!” 

More is expected from the man who 
wrote The Subject Was Roses, Peculiarly 
enough, when Gilroy stops writing and 
starts directing, he shows talent. A hos- 
pital waiting room is shown, quite ac 
curately, to be a zone where all expe- 
rience—even pain—becomes banal; a 
rural retreat is made a place far more sin- 
ster than an evening s:reet in the city. 
Shirley MacLaine, tn a couple of taste- 
ful nude scenes, puts aside her peren- 
nial mask of lovable kook to show 
herself as a woman of very attractive 
middle age. Like a good many former ce- 
lebrities these days, she remains a star 
in search of a firmament 


® Stefan Kanter 
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a generation--in which to save 
the environment from the 
final effects of the violence 
we have done to it: 


Barry Commoner TIME, February 10, 1970 


DO YOU BELIEVE IT? 


Pretty strong words. But Barry Commoner, a veteran of the eco- 
logical wars, insists that the next ten years will determine the 
outcome of man's struggle to survive on earth. And he said it 
more than a year ago. 

What's happened since then? New laws, greater awareness 
and a terrible sense that Commoner’s prediction could well be 
correct. For since then ecology has become more than an issue 
— it’s become a way of life. And each week 25 million TIME 
readers find out the best and worst of what's being done to our 
earth in our section on Environment. No unrealistic oratory, but 
-, and very practical insights into a problem that touches all 
of us. 
Shouldn't TIME be part of your reading, too? 

To order your own TIME simply fill in the information on the 

coupon below and mail to: TIME, TIME-LIFE Building, Chicago, 

Illinois 60611. 

¥ ny TiME—where answers are questioned and opinions are 
eard. 


TIME 


For new subscribers only 


[120 WEEKS fOr ONY $2.97 bins sae 
L]1year $15 


Miss/Mrs./Mr. 
Name 


Address 


City State 
Signature 
If college student, please indicate: Olundergraduate () graduate 


Name of college/university Year studies end 
Send to: TIME, TIME-LIFE Bidg., Chicago, Illinois 60611 
“TIME for 20 weeks is regularly $5.77 by subscription, $10 at the newsstand 





_ Minor Surgery 





Emile de Antonio is a specialist at cin- 
ematic acupuncture, In such documen- 
tary essays as Point of Order (about 
the Army-McCarthy hearings) and Ji 
the Year of the Pig (a cynical chro- 
nology of the Viet Nam War), he nee- 
dled some popular historic myths and 
a few political reputations. Now, in Mill- 
house, De Antonio has employed his 
usual technique of matching fragments 
of news film with quick on-camera in- 
terviews to produce an unflattering but 
funny likeness of the 37th President 
(whose middle name is Milhous, not 
Millhouse, but let that go). To be sure, 
De Antonio's jubilant bias sometimes 
plays him false. Nixon is too often 
seen stumbling over a foot or a phrase. 
and sometimes satire descends to the 
level of easy derision, as when scenes 
of Nixon’s South American visit in 
1958 are accompanied by the old Chi- 
quita Banana jingle on the sound track. 

But when it works, De Antonio's 
sense of juxtaposition can be lethal. 
News film of Nixon's 1968 nomination 
acceptance speech (“Let’s win this one 
for Ike”) is intercut with footage of 
Pat O'Brien in Knute Rockne advising 
his lachrymose squad to “win one for 
the Gipper”—their hospitalized team- 
mate, who, with anachronistic irony, 
was portrayed by Ronald Reagan. De 
Antonio is also shrewd enough to know 
when Nixon is his own worst enemy, 
and he devotes a long section of Mill- 
house to the Checkers speech alone. Re- 
citing his list of assets, attempting to 
sound humble and folksy (“Pat doesn’t 
have a mink coat, but she does have a re- 
spectable Republican cloth coat”), all 
the while struggling grimly to look nat- 
ural, Nixon seems to emerge as the 
kind of bunko artist of whom W.C. 
Fields always ran afoul. 

Millhouse touches on everything from 
the campaign against Helen Gahagan 
Douglas to all six crises, and includes 
some unfamiliar footage like J. Edgar 
Hoover making Nixon an honorary 
FBI agent. Subtitled a “white comedy.” 
the film is hardly likely to win praise 
for fighting fair. But at its best, Mill- 
house has the impact of a David Le- 
vine caricature. 

® Jay Cocks 


From Adolescent to Puerile 


That sound you hear is of checkbooks 
closing all over Hollywood. The books 
belong to the smart money; the reason 
for their action is The Last Movie* by 
Dennis Hopper—the same Dennis Hop- 
per who recently opened the checkbooks 
with Easy Rider. The faults of that 
film are legendary—the paranoid swag- 
ger, the inept drug trips, the comic- 
book heroism. But the film also shared 
with other examples of naive art an un- 


* Not to be confused, although it undoubtedly 
will be, with Peter Bogdanovich’s excellent 


| The Last Picture Show (Time, Oct. 11]. 
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disciplined energy and a curious mag- 
netism. Its minuscule production cost 
(under $500,000) and giant grosses (over 
$50 million) made it the Volkswagen 
of the American film. 

If this flint-eyed, wild-talking pothead 
could do it, the smart money reasoned, 
why couldn't any flint-eyed, wild-talk- 
ing pothead do it? The Easy Rider fash- 
ion caught on, lank hair and sideburns 
became Hollywood's uniform of the day, 
and a new era was proclaimed. 

The era (of two years’ duration) is 
over. Dennis Hopper has blown it. 
His directorial debut may have been ad- 
olescent; his second movie is puerile. 
Formless, artless, it is narcissistic but 
not introspective, psycho but not analytic 
—a shotgun wedding of R.D. Laing 
and the Late Show. Its basic idea is 
not unsound: a movie company shoots 
a western in the Andes; when it 
leaves, the peasants mimic the staged 
violence but cannot separate reality | 
from fantasy. | 

That is more than can be said for Hop- 
per. Ignoring the plot, the director pre- 
sents a gallery of his favorite art works: 
Waterfall with a Distant View of Den- 
nis; Effect of Dennis Through Peruvian 
Haze; Ruins of Dennis by Twilight; 
and his favorite: Dennis as the Uni- 
versal Infant. This portrait can be seen 
throughout The Last Movie, even when 
other actors come on—notably Stella 
Garcia as Hopper’s Peruvian mistress 
and Rod Cameron as Rod Cameron. 
Hopper never appears sober or coherent. 
This may account for the film’s Go- 
dardian device—from time to time 
the legend SCENE MISSING is mounted 
on a field of black. During the film- 
ing of The Last Movie, Hopper de- 
clared: “Being an artist is a heavy | 
scene.” That, unhappily, is the scene 
that is altogether missing. 





= SK. 


HOPPER & GARCIA IN “THE LAST MOVIE” 
Scene missing. 
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Cincinnati Art Museum 


There's no more effective way to make the 
past come alive than to enable students to 
reach out and touch the art and artifacts of 
distant cultures. 


Once replicas good enough for classroom 
instruction were either unavailable or pro- 
hibitively expensive. But now Alva, with the 
cooperation of the world’s great museums, 
has put durable, meticulously produced 
sculpture replicas within the reach of every 
school. 


Alva offers educators a varied selection of 
professionally-prepared teaching kits and 
special sculpture groups, augmenting a col- 
lection of more than 500 individual works. 


These replicas are currently being used on 
all educational levels, and for such varied 
disciplines as social studies, art education, 
world history and the humanities. 

Alva replicas are acknowledged to be the * 
finest available. Their quality is such that 
they are approved or “authorized” by more 
than 50 renowned museums, including the 
Louvre and the Smithsonian Institution. 
For information about Alva's education 
programs and discounts, 
please write on your school 
Ay letterhead. 


Art Institute of Chicago 


ALVA MUSEUM REPLICAS, INC. 


30-30 Northern Blvd. 
Long Island City, N.Y. 11101 


A subsidiary of New York Graphic Society, Ltd. 
A Time Inc. Company 
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TIME overseas. 


The next time you travel abroad, 
take a careful look at the people 
you see reading TIME. You'll 
realize that you already know a 
lot about them. 

First of all, they're mostly 
locals — citizens of the countries 
in which they live. (Over 90% 
of TIME’s subscribers and news- 
stand buyers outside the United 
States are non-U.S. citizens.) 

Then, they’re interested in 
what’s going on in the world. 
(After all, they're reading the 
one magazine that’s truly global 
in both editorial content and cir- 
culation.) They're well-educated. 
(In most countries, reading 
TIME in Englishrequires fluency 


in a second language.) 

Most likely they're business- 
men. (Of all subscribers and 
newsstand buyers of TIME’s In- 
ternational Editions, 63% are in 
business, 78% of them at the 
executive level.) 

And they're affluent. (Aver- 
age income is $12,149, very good 
indeed by most foreign market 
standards. ) 

So you do know a lot about 
the overseas reader of TIME. 
Now the question is: does he 
know enough about you? Why 
not call Dave Gibson, TIME 
(212) 556-2883, Time & Life 
Building, Rockefeller Center, 
New York, New York 10020. 


TIME 


The worldwide newsmagazine 











Traditionally, every visitor to Britain 
has always received a warm welcome. 


When you visit Britain with 
BOAC we'll show you some of the 
spots where we British let our 
reserve slip for a few heated 
moments. 

The town of Battle in Sussex 
where Harold got it at the Battle 
of Hastings. Plymouth Hoe in 
Devon where Sir Francis Drake 
made the Spanish Armada wait 
until he’d finished his game of 
Bowls. And some of you may 
already know Dover and the 
English south coast, where 






> Boac takes 


together we embarked for a trip 
across the English Channel on 
D-Day, 1944. 

We'll welcome you into our 
pubs. Our theatres. Our homes. 
Our cottages. We'll give you tea. 
Kippers. Crumpets. And good 
English roast beef. 

We'll put you in Britain before 
you leave the U.S.A. In our airline. 
BOAC. Where everything is done 
with an unmistakable British 
accent. And where our Stewards 
and Stewardesses give you a pleas- 


good 
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British Overseas Airways Corporation 


ing introduction to the hospitality 
that awaits you in our home. 

And to make it all possible, 
we'll fly you to London for as little 
as $337* round trip, or give you 
a complete 2-week vacation in 
Britain including air fare, hotels, 
and acar for $441** 

See our Travel Agents for 
details. Or call on us. British 
Overseas Airways Corporation, 

2 No. Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois 60602. 
Telephone: (312) 332-7744. 


*29/45-day Excursion fare from Chicago. $15 additional in each direction for travel Friday, Saturday and Sunday. **includes GIT air fare 
from Chicago. Price is per person, each of two travelling together sharing twin-bedded rooms and one self-drive car. For departures on 
Friday, Saturday and Sunday add $30. Bookings must be made 30 days prior to departure. 
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Remembrance of Cranks Past 


FIRE SERMON by Wright Morris. 155 
pages. Harper & Row. $5.95. 


Twenty-nine years and twenty-odd 
books ago, Wright Morris brought out 
of Nebraska a troop of crabbed char- 
acters, blown a little lopsided by those 
howling winds of the Great Plains. Ever 
since, he has been putting them through 
literary paces that have justifiably made 
him the most admired of America’s little- 
read novelists. 

All Morris’ characters now seem to co- 
alesce in the splendid single person of 
a wiry old coot named Floyd 
Warner. He is the hero of 
the author's latest novel, a 
terse, bright fable with all 
the Morris trademarks—the 
oblique wit, the offhand rev- 
elation, the unfailing eye for 
what Wallace Stevens called 
“the real that wrenches, the 
quick that’s wry.” Stubborn- 
ly out of touch with this or 
any other time, living in ex- 
ile in a California trailer 
court, Floyd has got up to 
the age of 82 on a diet of 
hard-fried eggs and potatoes, 
not to mention sheer spite 
against the couple (still in 
their 60s and owning three 
cats) who are waiting for 
him to die so they can move 
into his trailer, Floyd’s work- 
ing life consists of standing 
at the corner by the school 
with stop stenciled on the 
back of his jacket and Go 
on the front of his plastic 
helmet. At other times he 

falks with his 11-year-old 
great-nephew, an orphan he 
never asked for, to the post 
office to tell the man in 
charge there how things should be run. 

The boy—he is named Kermit but 
called “boy"—has the unsparing, un- 
sentimental eye of his age. He can see 
that Uncle Floyd, though he may some- 
times look like a picturesque cowhand 
from a TV serial and sometimes (with 
that yellow helmet) like a bug, is really 
a stupid, selfish, kindly old man. When 
a telegram announces the death of Aunt 
Viola in Nebraska, old man and boy 
take off in the trailer, precariously 
hitched to an ancient Maxwell. On their 
way to the home place by the Platte 
River, they pick up two oligosyllabic po- 
lycopulative young people named Stan- 
ley and Joy, and a dubious battle sets 
in between the hippies and old Uncle 
Floyd for the soul of the boy. 

Bonfire and Buddha. The Morris prose 
style modulates effortlessly between a 
deadpan Mark Twainish narrative of bi- 
zarre situations—Tom Sawyer as Easy 
Rider—and a_ grave Hawthornesque 
moral allegory. In the end there is a 
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great fire, and symbols shoot all over 
the big Nebraska sky. Hence the title 
of the book, which comes from the Bud- 
dha, courtesy of T.S. Eliot. The orig- 
inal Fire Sermon, preached 2,500 years 
ago, consigned all the physical nature 
of man—birth and passion and death 
—to flames. The one that forms the cen- 
tral panel of The Waste Land tries to 
burn away the sordid sterility of casual 
modern sex. Wright Morris’ bonfire is 
more modest. What goes up in flames 
is the treasure and junk that three or 
four generations of stiff-backed people 
have squirreled away in an empty home- 
stead—including various machines sup- 
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WRIGHT MORRIS & FRIEND 
“The real that wrenches, the quick that’s wry.” 


plied with cranks that “would all do 
something if cranked, but few would 
crank,” 

At first that seems to be the nub of 
the sermon. The old machines don’t 
crank, the old ways are as irrelevant as 
dead leaves; it is time to sweep them 
away and leave the world clean for a 
new generation like the boy Kermit 
who “brought so little to what he saw, 
he saw what was there.” 

As Morris presents it, however, the 
sermon is never as clear-cut as all that. 
The reader, after all, has only the nice 
young female hippie’s word for it that 
the fire that consumed Aunt Viola’s 
house also released the little boy from 
bondage to his ancestors. One does not 
need to be partisan—either way—about 
the Generation Gap to feel that free- 
dom, even from this creaky past, may 
turn out to be worse than bondage. 
The boy is an amiable cipher. The hip- 
pies are more or less cheerfully con- 
ventional California creeps. Any future 


they can put together on their own is 
likely to be pallid and pulpy at best. 
The true life of the book is in the gris- 
tly old man, immersed in his gnarled 
and useless, but oddly beautiful past. 

® Robert Wernick 


Not long ago, Wright Morris totted 
it all up and figured he had been writ- 
ing for 36 years. Seven of his score of 
books are still in print. If they have 
never quite made him a living, they 
have earned him much critical praise, 
as well as a number of grants and prizes 
—including the 1956 National Book 
Award for The Field of Vision. Mor- 
ris’ settings range as far afield as Aca- 
pulco and the Aegean. His cast of char- 
acters runs into the hundreds, and has 
included such creations as a mailman 
who kills cats with a bow and arrow 
and a seedy Venetian barber who sells 
watercolors. 

But all his books are peculiarly Amer- 
ican, and many of them—well before 
the term Generation Gap became a cli- 
ché—touch upon the odd, jagged re- 
lationship of age and youth. In some 
ways, in fact, Morris’ latest novel clos- 
es that long circle of concern. His first, 
My Uncle Dudley, published in 1942, 
was the story of a man and a boy trav- 
eling across the country. 

Ambiguous Reserve. Morris left the 
Great Plains in 1920, when he was ten. 
He spent his boyhood—middle class 
and Irish—first in Omaha, then in “Lit- 
tle Sicily,” a part of Chicago's gangster- 
haunted North Side. His mother died 
when he was born. His father was a rail- 
road man given to minor business fail- 
ures. Morris recalls him as a “Sherwood 
Anderson tragic figure—full of the froth 
of American dreams but hardly any of 
the facts.” 

In those prebusing days, Morris man- 
aged to get into a good Chicago high 
school simply by lying about his ad- 
dress. Eventually he worked his way to 
the West Coast for college (Pomona), 
but he dropped out to bum around Eu- 
rope. “I began to invent the Midwest 
out of my experience,” says Morris, ex- 
plaining his early writing. “Then I began 
to elaborate on it. The slowness of 
time, the quality of life, the Protestant 
background.” 

His work is most often compared 
with Sherwood Anderson's, a judgment 
that reflects only on small segments of 
Morris’ creative and intellectual effort. 
Morris is not displeased with the com- 
parison, however. “There are things in 
Anderson which touch me deeply. Read- 
ing him, I sometimes think I was pla- 
giarized before I was born.” 

He is not bitter either about his rel- 
ative lack of recognition. Partly, he be- 
lieves, the trouble is that the Midwestern 
novelist, unlike the Southern or the 
urban novelist, cannot count on any fac- 
tional audience. “Today,” he adds, “‘ex- 
cept for those writers who have a wide 
response, there is no longer a predict- 
able public for the novel. The old au- 
dience is fragmented. Even though much 
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Frost 8/80 
Dry White 
Whisky: 


The color is white. The taste is dry The possibilities are endless, 


You've never seen a whisky like this. Be- . And nutshell charcoals. 













The result is the first whisky that looks 
white, tastes dry, and mixes with just about 
anything. Orange juice. Tomato juice. Tonic. 
Ginger ale. Soda. Or you can drink it on the 
rocks. It’s that good. 

Frost 8/80 is easy to enjoy. 

The color is white. 

The taste is dry. 

The possibilities endless. 


cause there’s never been one like it. 
It’s hard to make. But it’s easy to enjoy. § 
And here's why. 
The mellowing is done in carefully sea- 

soned oak barrels. 
And that’s just the beginning. It goes 

through 8 full steps on the way to terrific, 

And it’s filtered 3 extra times through: 
Hard wood. Soft wood. 
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If youre flyi 
to London, 


you've 
paid for , 


“So why not get what you've paid for?” 


asks Bing Crosby, “including a veritable 
farrago of fun and festivals?” 

“It’s quite true if you're flying to London, you 
can visit Ireland without it costing you a penny 
more in air fare. 

“That's pretty nice, isn’t it? Gives you a chance 
to catch some of Ireland's fantastic festivals. 





“Some of them are year-round festivals, like 

~ Knappogue Castle. As you step into the Great 
Hall, a comely colleen welcomes you with a cup of mead. Then you sally 
into an unforgettable medieval feast served up with song, pageantry, 
and a generous portion of Irish lore and wit. 

“Or you may chance to catch one of Ireland's many seasonal festivals, 
such as the Cork International Film Festival (which by some glaring 
oversight has not yet given a medal to those famous “Road” pictures ). 
Or the Oireachtas Festival, a nationwide collection of lovely, lilting 
Irish music, dancing, drama and sport. Or Rosc, the unique art exhibition 
that turns the entire emerald isle into one glorious gallery, for two 
whole months of the year. Not to mention the year-round steeplechasing, 
the 200 golf courses that stay in playing condition throughout the 
winter, or those nonstop festivals of song, the singing pubs of Ireland. 

“The most festive way to start your visit is with a call to your travel 
agent or Irish-Aer Lingus, the Irish International Airline. Their 747’s 
and 707’s offer you more flights to Ireland than anybody else. From 
New York, Boston, Chicago, Montreal. And they'll jet you beyond 
Shannon and Dublin to London... 22 other European cities, But 
best of all, they have the warmth and spirit that make every flighta 
joyous occasion. After all, when you fly Irish-Aer Lingus, you're 
going my way.” 





4) /RISH-AER LINGUS: 





TRISH INTERNATIONAL AIRLINES 
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On his last hunt, Major Hocum 
smoked a cigarette stamped with 
his family crest. 


Now everybody will be smoking 
cigarettes stamped with their own 


family crest ..almost everybody. 
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of the current writing is brilliant, it 
lacks a coherent response.” 

Wright Morris has been married twice 
but has no children. At 61, he is as 
spare as his prose. A gentle-looking, 
though apparently rough-hewn charac- 
ter, he wears a subdued lion’s mane of sil- 
ver-white hair. For years he has made 
some of his living at part-time jobs, es- 
pecially teaching. He is currently at 
Princeton for a year. During the past 
decade he has been a creative-writing in- 
structor at troubled San Francisco State, 
an excellent place to get acquainted 
with the kind of radical young whom 
he treats in Fire Sermon with ambig- 
uous reserve. 

Morris admits he does not care for 
what he calls “their tribalism,” but he 
likes the young. “I’m truly amazed,” he 
says, “at how little the American char- 
acter has changed. In my teaching I 
find absolutely no distinction between 
the young students I deal with and my- 
self at their age. They are as idealistic, 


naive, soft and hard, and as appealing as | 


—I hope—I was.” 





Wilder Oates 


WONDERLAND by Joyce Carol Oates. 
512 pages. Vanguard. $7.95. 


Once again, it is time for this pro- 


lific lady’s annual gothic revival. Won- | 


derland is her tenth book in eight years 


—a body of work that includes the | 


novel, them, winner of the National 
Book Award for 1969. Blind cruelty, hy- 
persensitivity and bizarre compulsions 
are particularly graphic in her new book. 
Medical students turn flamethrowers on 
laboratory monkeys in the name of sci- 
ence. Young geniuses are made to per- 
form like sideshow freaks. A_ poetic 
intern confesses to having broiled and 
eaten a human uterus. 

Heavy Freight. Yet Wonderland is 
anything but a catalogue of cheap shocks 
and thrills. It is in fact the author's 
most ambitious novel—a long and 
breathless ghost hunt that attempts to 
confront that elusive subject, human per- 
sonality. Where does it reside? More im- 
portant, is it relatively stable or does it 
change faster than most people dare to 
think? 

Miss Oates’ vehicle for this heavy 
freight is Dr Jesse Vogel, a character 
who passes through a succession of oth- 
er characters like a phantom walking 
through walls. Jesse Vogel resembles 
Jules in them. He possesses a sense of 
personal destiny that has been developed 
by trauma, unusual circumstance and a 
mysterious, glacial will power. 

Vogel begins as Jesse Harte, the sole 
survivor of one of those Christmas fam- 
ily massacres in which the unemployed 
father shoots his wife and children and 
then takes his own life. He is adopted 
by Dr and Mrs. Pedersen of Lockport, 
N.Y., and assumes their name. The doc- 
tor is a Hegelian on wheels who, in his 
zeal for personal accomplishment, con- 
ducts dinnertime inquisitions, getting 
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Caccutta, Inpta - CaseworKer Report 


To NAZARETH Home, CaccurTa 


Name: Ev1zaBetH Dass 
Native Place: Caucurta 
HEALTH: 


CHARACTERISTICS: GENTLE. Quter, 


OF GOOD MIND, 


Date: 


DaTE oF BintH: Apaic 12, 1964 
ORDER OF BIRTH: THIRD DAUGHTER 


Marcu 17, 1969 


FRAIL. THIN, WALKS WA WITH DIFFICULTY, PROTEIN DEPRIVED 


OOPERATIVE. SPEAKS CLEARLY AN 
ILL BE ABLE TO LEARN ONCE WeaLT 


AND STRENGTH ZB ARE RESTORED, 


PARENTXENXSCONDITION: FATHER: 


MotHer: 
INVESTIGATION REPORT: 


1S ALIVE AT A 


DECEASED, 


e te 
MALNOURI SHED, RECENT VICTIM OF 
EAK SMALLPOX, WORKS IN A MATCH 


ELIZABETH’S FATHER us: 
ED TO BE A STR 
MOTHER IS VERY WEAK FROM HER RECENT ILLNESS: ane 


DIED FROM TyPHUS. HER 
INDEEDIT IS REMARKABLE SHE 


FACTORY. WHERE Se LY aa AVAILABLE 1° Seay WOMAN IS IN A MATCH 


TO GET THERE AND WORK, 


RUPEES A DAY 


WHEN SHE IS STRONG ENOUGH 


Home ConpiTions: House: one 
: t ROOM BUSTEE (HOVEL) occuP 
THER PERSONS Besioes eu sasee’, AND HER ROTHER. 


s 
FOOTPATH, 
THE ROAD, 
HOUSE ARE 
FEARS FOR 


SMALL COOKING IS DONE ON THE 
THING ITS DONE AT A Pu 
ERSONS LIVING WITH THER IA ms 


JOT OF GOOD REPUTE. 
LEZABETEN €. AND THE MOTHER 


Sisters: Maria Dass. ve 
: » DECEASED OB SMALLPOX 
bora Bass ALSO DECEASED OF SMALLPrx 
TZABETH FORTUNATELY ENTIRELY ESCAPED CONTAGION) 


REMARKS: 


ELIZABETH WILL CENTAIMLY BECOME ILL, PERHAPS WILL TAKE uP 


THIEVING, MAYBE EVEN MORE TERRI WA 
SHE IS NOT REMOVED FROM XM PRESENT ME CONDITIONS. 


Shee CONDITIONS, 
MOTHER IS WILLING FOR HER TO GO TO NAZARETH Home AnD aa 


WITH JOY AT THE HOPE oF 


WER LITTLE BZ DAUGHTER BECOMING 


SAFE FROM THE WRETCHED LIFE THEY NOW HAVE, 
STRONGEST RECOMMENDATION THAT EvtZaBeTH DASS BE ADMITTED 


AT ONCE. 


Elizabeth Dass was admitted to the 
Nazareth Home a few days after we received 


legs are stronger . . . she can walk and some- 
times even run with the other children. She is 
beginning to read and can already write her 
name. 

Every day desperate reports like the one 
above reach our overseas field offices. Then we 
must make the heartbreaking decision—which 
child can we help? Could you turn away a 
child like Elizabeth and still sleep at night? 

For only $12 a month you can sponsor a 
needy little boy or girl from the country of 
your choice, or you can let us select a child for 
you from our emergency list. 

Then in about two weeks, you will receive a 
photograph of your child, along with a per- 
sonal history, and information about the 
project where your child receives help. Your 
child will write to you, and you will receive 
the original plus an English translation— 
direct from an overseas office. 



















Please, won't you help? Today? 
Sponsors urgently needed this month for 
this report and she is doing better now. Her children in: India, Brazil, Taiwan (Formosa) 


and Hong Kong. 





Write today: Verent J, Mills 


CHRISTIAN CHILDREN’S FUND, Inc. 
Box 26511, Richmond, Va. 23261 

I wish to sponsor a [] boy (7) girl in 

(ors 2 a ee oe tee 

| Choose a child who needs me most.1 

will pay $12 a month. I enclose first pay- 

ment of $ . Send me child's 

name, story, address and picture. I cannot 

sponsor a child but want to give $___. 

{_] Please send me more information. 

Name 

Address 

City 

State Zp. 

Registered (VF A-O80) with the U.S. Government's 

Advisory Committee on Voluntary Foreign Aid. 


Gifts are tax deductible, Canadians: Write 1407 
Yonge, Toronto 7. Ti 1600 
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Take a look at foreign aid. 


You're looking at a schoolgirl in Latin America. 


Americans started her happiness. Through CARE, they helped 
build her school and a community dining hall. Now they send the 
meals—the U.S. Government gives farm commodities, their dollars 
deliver these and other foods. She holds her ticket for the 
nourishing CARE lunch served every day to all the children, from 


toddlers to primary pupils. 


Her family and neighbors, and her government, added the pride 
of self-help. They shared the construction work and costs. They 
staff the school and feeding center, cover operating expenses. 
Her daily life and future prospects are far better than those of her 
parents, who never had this chance at health and education. 

Do you have the heart to reach even beyond our borders, to help 
millions like her who are waiting for their chance in emerging 
nations from Latin America to Africa and Asia? Do you have the 
vision to see the kind of world we can build, if we do what we know 
is right? All it takes is a check, for your personal foreign aid 


program. Give as much as you can. 


Make checks out to 
CARE (tax-deductible) 


C23 


CARE 


660 First Avenue 
New York, N.Y. 10016 
or local offices 





BENYAS KAUPMAN——BLACK STA 





JOYCE CAROL OATES 
Chilling and unresolved. 


progress reports and dishing out praise 
and censure to his family. 

In truth, Pedersen is a monstrous hyp- 
ocrite who takes his ease with mor- 
phine. His wife, outwardly a model haus- 
frau, requires large doses of alcohol to 
get through each day. His daughter is 
a bloated math prodigy, compulsively 
fueled with candy bars. Jesse works 
hard to create himself in the image of 
the public Pedersen. But when he proves 
insufficiently loyal to the doctor's im- 
possible standards, he ts cast out. 

Mechanistic Particle. Working his 
way through medical school, Jesse as- 
sumes his maternal grandfather's name, 
Vogel, and does brilliantly. He becomes 
an acolyte of great men and husband 
to the daughter of a world-famous phy- 
sician. Death is no mystery to him; it 
is simply a cold, banal fact. Love is the 
great puzzle, and it keeps turning can- 
cerous in his hands. At the height of 
his career, Jesse is an important Chi- 
cago neurosurgeon. Delivering a learned 
paper on “Retrograde Amnesia,” he 
notes that in certain brain injuries re- 
cent memories are more easily extin- 
guished than distant memories. “Is it a 
function of the normal brain,” he asks, 
“to hold the present cheaply and to 
honor only the distant past?” 

Vogel himself exhibits no memory in 
the usual sense. He seems to be an un- 
easy collection of disparate traits ac- 
quired from the men who have been 
most central in his life. He seems, in- 
deed, to crave other people’s personal- 
ities in much the way the Pedersens 
craved morphine, whisky and candy. 
Neither the author nor the reader is 
ever quite sure just what Vogel is—a se- 
ries of conditioned reflexes linked to 
some sort of life force; a mechanistic 
particle of personalities; a maddened po- 
seur. Only Vogel's wife suggests that 
her husband consists of “real units of 
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™ “Before my brother died, 
he asked me to be executor 


of his estate. At the time I was 
proud that he would have that much faith 
in me. 

“But handling Frank’s affairs was a 
nightmare. It was like taking on a sec- 
ond full-time job. I was up till all hours 
of the morning. I couldn’t go on vaca- 
tion without getting phone calls. 

“T was dealing with attorneys, tax spe- 
cialists, brokers, and the probate court. 

I was getting all kinds of advice and 

some of it seemed contradictory. And 

what a headache trying to maintain an 
income for the family during the set- 
tlement period! 

“Then, of course, the inevitable: 

Frank’s wife started to complain 

about the way I was handling things. 

It was simply a misunderstanding 

which we cleared up later. But you 

know, some of these misunderstand- 
ings are never cleared up. 

“Believe me, after handling that com- 

plicated business, I decided to make 

my executor a full-time professional. 

“T went to Continental Bank. Not just 

because they can handle the many 

details of executorship properly. But 
also because they have an excep- 
tional investment capability. (Much 
of my estate is in stocks and bonds.) 

“This isn’t just my opinion, you un- 

derstand, Continental invests billions 
of dollars for all kinds of customers. 

For individuals like myself and for 
estates and for large corporations. 
“Being executor is a job for profes- 
sionals. Like the people at Continental 

Bank. Don’t impose it on your wife or 
a friend.” 

If your estate is valued at $250,000 or 
more, it’s to your advantage to name 
Continental Bank as your executor or co- 
executor. We suggest that you first consult 
your attorney and then call Edward Benning- 
hoven, Vice President, at 312/828-3500, 


VW, CONTINENTAL BANK 
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/reasons why you should read 


psychology today 


we communicate with each other. 
natural childbirth 


1 
2 
3 

of insanity. 
4 Why Asians make better politicians than 
Westerners. 


PSYC 


Special Introductory Subscription Form 


Please send me my complimentary current issue of Psychology Today. 
| may keep my sample copy and owe nothing. However, unless | can- 
cel, you may enroll me as a trial subscriber and send me the next 11 
issues. Bill me after my subscription has started at a special Intro- 
ductory rate—just $6.00 (Half the regular $12 annual price). 
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5 Domenneed more recreation than women? 








Why words are the least important of the ways 


Why political leaders are constantly in danger 
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What the schizophrenic 
is trying to tell us. 


Why it may be time to end the taboo 
against incest. 


& 
7 
$ What kind of parents do hippies make? 


The inferiority feelings of men who 
seek corporate power. 


13 


14 
15 


Are campus activists rebelling against 
the system—or their parents? 


What your daydreams reveal about 
your ethnic background. 


Why do swingers tend to become 
impotent? 


Is it time to grant the right to commit 
suicide? 


Does a child think before he can talk? 


Why are today’s students attracted to 
violence? 


16 Are “hawks” sexually repressed? 
17 Are some men born criminals? 


Want to learn what modern psychology has learned 
about people? Including you? 


Until recently, that was quite an order. Your choice 
would have been to plow through professional jour- 
nals. Read weighty new books as quickly as they came 
out. Or trust the mass media—where psychology is 
often sensationalized, distorted, oversimplified. 

PSYCHOLOGY TODAY has changed all that. It allows 
the educated layman to catch up with the social sci- 
ences. And keep up. With full coverage of all the dif- 
ferent approaches to understanding the human con- 
dition. The viewpoints range from hard-core Freudian- 
ism to the newer behaviorists who, frankly, think 
Freud was all wet. 

It's psychology the way you'd want it to be pre- 
sented. Excitingly. Without tired jargon. No cliche- 
ridden definitions. And with contributions by many of 
the most famous names in the behavioral sciences— 
like Bruno Bettelheim, Kenneth B. Clark, Rollo May, 
Ashley Montagu, Carl Rogers and B. F. Skinner. 


Send for a complimentary issue 


You can find out what PSYCHOLOGY TODAY is like— 
and learn a few things you may never have known 
before—without paying a penny. If you mail the cou- 
pon today, we'll send you a complimentary issue of 
PSYCHOLOGY TODAY. 

There's no obligation. 


A Gant shirt will make you, not break you. 


There are some luxuries that give you 
back much more than you pay out. Gant 
is one of them. 
Open up a new Gant shirt and you 
Now at once you've added to your assets. 


Our 1971 shirtings in Celanese FORTREL" 
polyester and cotton are thread-by-thread 
reproductions of shirtings of another era. 
The era before taxes, when men got rich 
overnight, and showed it by their finery. 


The look of all these stripes is so mon- 
eyed, it makes your suits look more expen- 
sive. And your outlook more expansive. 
And that’s why there’s no such thing as 
an extravagant Gant. 


Gant. The Shirtmaker. 





Who wears the Gants in the family? 


Is it the master of the house, showing his 


mastery of Now as well as Then? 

Is it his son and heir, apparently dis- 
dainful of family ties, old school ties, any 
kind of ties? 


Gant gives authority to both, with 
FORTREL 
ed by a turn- 
of-the-century swatchbook, they’re an- 
ue enough to look new to either one, 


1971 shirtings of Celanese 
polyester and cotton. Insp 


neither stodgy, nor frea 
individual. 

And when two generations can Gant 
the gap, there’s hope for the family isn’t 
there? 


y—but very 


Gant. The Shirtmaker. 
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“a 


personality, tissue or atoms or nerve | 
cells, bits of flesh that are real and not 
imaginary, not insane.” It is a myste- 
rious, chilling and thoroughly unresolved 
idea that Miss Oates pursues with pure 
intuition, great narrative energy and un- 
relenting compassion and seriousness. 

® RZ. Sheppard 


Boy Meets Boy 


MAURICE by E.M. Forster. 256 pages. 
Norton. $6.95. 

ALBERGO EMPEDOCLE AND OTHER 
WRITINGS by E.M. Forster. 272 pages. 
Liveright. $7.95. 


Time: 1948. Scene: The quaintly 
musty Cambridge University rooms 
where E.M. Forster lived the last 25 
years of his life as an honorary fellow. 
The young visitor was Gore Vidal, who 
had just piqued the U.S. literary scene 
with The City and the Pillar, perhaps 


EDWARD LEIGH 


E.M. FORSTER (CIRCA 1924) 
Revealing and unadorned. 


the frankest homosexual novel in the lan- 

guage to date. Forster allowed as how 

he too had once written—but suppressed 

—a homosexual novel that boldly de- 

picted two boys in bed together. “And 

what did they do?” asked Vidal. “They 
. talked,” replied Forster. 

Now, a year after Forster’s death 
and 58 years after it was written, here 
is the novel: Maurice. Forster was not 
quite fair to it. The boys actually kiss 
each other in bed, and at one heady mo- 
ment a reference is made to some sort 
of physical “sharing.”” But most of the 
time they do indeed . . . talk. And very 
high-mindedly, too, invoking Plato, the 
nobility of male friendship and “the triv- 
iality of contact for contact’s sake.” 

In an author's note, Forster writes 
that the inspiration for the novel arose 
from a 1913 visit to an evangelical mys- 
tic named Edward Carpenter. One of | 
Carpenter's apostles gently touched For- 
Ster’s backside, and the touch “seemed | 
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You are an important and very sensitive 
person and your face is no baloney! 


This being so, are you doing yourself justice by shaving with an ordinary 
safety razor— an instrument not fundamentally improved since its invention 
76 years ago, and based on about the same principle as used for cutting 


Sausages? Why should you have to go on—day after day—chopping, scratching, 


scraping, and bleeding, and not even getting a decent shave for all your 
trouble? Change all that! Treat yourself to the Stahly Live Blade Shaver. 
Wind the handle of this beautiful chrome shaver, and its tiny watchwork 
motor will hummingly impart 6000 minuscule vibrations per minute to the blade. 
Lather your face as usual and simply guide the Stahly through the toughest 
beard, for the fastest, smoothest shave ever. Nothing in your previous shaving 
career will have prepared you for this startling difference. Isn't It 
worth a few dollars to bring happiness to a drab daily routine?) 
DPlease send me the Stahly Shaver. | understand that it uses standard blades 
and comes in a lined snap case with my initials. Return in two weeks if not 
delighted. One year guarantee for parts and workmanship. My check for 
$30.95 ($29.95 plus $1 for post. & ins.) is enclosed. (Calif. res. add tax.) 
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Write or phone: 584 Washington St., | 
San Francisco 94111 (415) 981-5688. aver | 
11018 
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to go straight through the small of my 
back into my ideas.” Only those who 
can read that without a smile will be 
able to appreciate Maurice. The dis- 
tance between the Edwardian love that 
dared not speak its name and the rhet- 
oric of the Gay Liberation Front is sim- 
ply too great. 

If Maurice were first-rank Forster, it 
might have bridged this gap. As it 1s, 
for a book whose theme is liberation, it 
is a curiously willed performance. For- 
ster for once displays a one-tract mind. 
He does not commit anything as crude 
as a case history, but he flogs the nar- 
rative along in a straight line largely un- 
adorned by the surprises and ambiguities 
that enrich his other plots. Boy meets 
boy, boy loses boy, second boy meets 
girl and takes up “normal” life, first 
boy meets another boy and affirms ho- 
mosexual values in the face of hostile so- 
ciety. A prim sense of authorial con- 
straint weighs on every Page. The irony 
is that when Forster wrote obliquely 
about disguised homosexual relation- 
ships, as in The Longest Journey, he 
seemed far less inhibited and made the 
air crackle far more with implications 

Unconsidered Trifle. The title story 
of Albergo Empedocle shows that Mau- 
rice Was not the only occasion on which 
Forster wrote openly about homosex- 
uality. However, the story, tucked away 
in an obscure periodical in 1903, has 
been understandably overlooked. Now, 
along with other previously uncollected 
writings from 1900 to 1915. it is gath- 
ered in Albergo. The book—lectures, 
jibes at philistines. reviews, youthful 
sketches—is a product of the scholarly 
passion for snapping up a great man’s 
every unconsidered trifle. Like Maurice, 
it will be useful to specialists, inter- 
esting to Forsterites and dispensable to 
almost everyone else. 

® Christopher Porterfield 
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Protect trees 
against winter. 
Now. 


Your trees may need Davey care to 
restore the strength expended 
through the long summer . . . and to 
get them ready for the storms of 
winter. 

Deep-root feeding with specially 
formulated tree food is the best way 
to restore your trees’ strength and 
help combat the effects of insect 
damage on weakened trees. Also, 
deep-root feeding helps restore de- 
pleted or heavy clay soils. 

Be sure, too, to have Davey men 
prune dead branches and remove 
dead trees — breeding places for 
destructive insects that could severe- 
ly damage healthy trees. This is a 
good time for cabling limbs to pro- 
tect them against high winds and 
heavy ice loads. 

Davey. stump removal service, 
which can be done to advantage 
during the fall and winter months, 
removes unsightly stumps econom- 
ically below ground level. 

So let us protect your trees against 
winter now. Find us in the Yellow 
Pages under TREE SERVICE—the 
original and largest complete tree 
service. Or write to Dept. 5. 


DAVEY <%& 
TREE : 


KENT, OHIO 44240 
Coast to Coast and Canada 


TIME, OCTOBER 18, 1971 


Dont take it on faith. 


When Rev. Gordon Johnson decided to build a new 
(olalO coisa al-Mile-) Gar- (om oR] Mal-ee)(o nels (-s 

So it was no miracle that he came to Baird & Warner, and 
we helped him. 

We've been selling houses since 1855. Even houses of 
worship. We know how to evaluate the market. We know how 
to find the prospects. We know how to set prices, arrange 
Lilet laleliale Mmal-re(elti-1 (cm 

And the same thoroughness applies when you buy a 
home, anywhere in Chicago or its fifty surrounding 
communities. We know the neighborhood. Everything from 
property taxes to bicycle paths, train schedules to schools. 

And places that are open on Sunday. 


Baird&Warner 


Baird & Warner * 10 S. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 60603 (312) 236-1855 
Sales - Finance * Management Development « Insurance 














The Accountant’s camera. 


We didn’t plan it that way. 


We always thought accountants were 
mainly interested in numbers and dollars 
and capital gains and things like that. So 
we were surprised when they started 
buying our Nikkormat FTN Camera. 

Because we designed the Nikkormat 
as a fine 35mm camera for dedicated 
photographers who live and breathe 
photography. 

We figured maybe it was because 
accountants have a good eye for value 
and couldn't resist a bargain. But that 
doesn't account for all the teachers and 
computer programmers and salesmen. 

Now it's all becoming clear. It seems 
that a lot of people are buying the 
Nikkormat because, while it is a fine 
camera, it’s also surprisingly uncompli- 
cated. And it takes beautifully sharp, 
clear pictures, even in dim light. 

But what they didn’t know is that the 
Nikkormat is habit forming. It gets them 
involved in photography before they 
know it. Suddenly they find themselves 


doing artistic, interesting things. And 
neighbors start asking for prints. Often, 
they're involved after the first roll. 

Happily, as their interest grows, the 
Nikkormat grows with them. Because it’s 
part of the famous Nikon System, the 
most complete in 35mm photography. 
Yet it costs less than $280, including a 
50mm f2 Auto-Nikkor lens. 

So go ahead and get a Nikkormat FTN, 
no matter what your profession. 

And, as a Nikkormat owner, you can 
attend the Nikon School, a two-day 
course that teaches you the fine points 
of 35mm photography for only $20. 

See your camera dealer or write for 
details. Nikon, Inc., Garden City, 

New York 11530. Subsidiary of 
Ehrenreich Photo-Optical 


Industries, Inc. (Canada: ae Pa 

Anglophoto, Ltd., P.Q.) [5 =i 
es 

Nikkormat 


The beginning of your involvement. 


Prices subject to change without notice 
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irtually every time that you spend 

money, whether at the supermarket, 

department store, drugstore, or gas 

station, you’re being ROBBED! 
You’re being duped, hoodwinked, and swin- 
died out of the full value of your money by a 
combination of Madison Avenue double-talk, 
mendacious salesmanship, and insidious 
labeling and packaging ploys. The Chairman 
of the Commerce Committee of the United 
States Senate says that deceptive selling is 
today’s ‘“‘most serious form of theft, account- 
ing for more dollars lost each year than rob- 
bery, larceny, auto thefts, embezzlement, 
and forgery combined.” Sidney Margolius, 
the dean of American consumer writers, 
asserts that “Never in the 30 years! have been 


‘reporting on consumer problems has the pub- 


lic been as widely and steadily exploited as 
today.”’ And Ralph Nader, the nation’s most 
renowned champion of consumer rights, 
states that ‘“‘Nowadays consumers are being 
manipulated and defrauded not just by mar- 
ginal, fly-by-night hucksters, but by Amer- 
ica’s blue-chip business firms.”’ In short, com- 
mercial flimflammery is rife throughout the 
nation and the American consumer is being 
victimized as never before. As a partial anti- 
dote to this widespread fraud and deception, 
an intrepid, authoritative, new publication 
has been launched. Its name is Moneysworth. 


Moneysworth, as its name implies, aims to 
see that you get full value for the money you 
spend. It rates competitive products as to best 
buys (as among cameras, hi-fi’s, automobiles, 
and the like); it offers tips on how to save 
money (they will astound you with their in- 
genuity); and it counsels you on the manage- 
ment of your personal finances (telling not 
only how to gain maximum return on your 
investments and savings, but also how to pro- 
tect them against the ravages of inflation, In 
short, Moneysworth is your own personal 
consumer crusader, trusted stockbroker, and 
chancellor of the exchequer—all in one, 


Perhaps the best way to describe Moneys- 
worth is to list the kinds of articles it prints: 


Earn 12% on Your Savings (Fully Insured) 


How to Buy a New Car for $125 Above 
Dealer's Cost 


Inaccurate Billing by the Phone Company 
The Advantages of a Swiss Banking Account 
The New Japanese Minicars: An Evaluation 


14 Recession-Wracked Cities Where Real 
Estate Is Selling for a Pittance 


“Consuming Fire’-Moneysworth takes aim 
at companies that are defrauding the public. 


Unsafe at Any Height—A comparison of the 
safety records of America’s airlines. 


A Consumer's Guide to Marijuana 
Free Land and Free Money from Uncle Sam 
Stocks that Are on the Rebound 


The Wisdom of Sending Your Child to 
College A broad 


How Much Are You Worth?—An amazin: 
simple chart gives the answer in 60 seconds. 





High-Priced Lemons—Cases of incredible 
mechanical failures on brand-new Imperials, 
Continentals, and Cadillacs. 


The Link Between Heart Attack and Coffee 
The Economics of Being Black 

Cyclamates: Did America Overreact? 

How to Buy Art Without Getting Framed 
Providing Your Teenager with Contraception 


The Great Odometer Gyp—How rent-a-car 
companies take the American public for a 
$10-million-a-year ride. 


“No Load" Mutual Funds—A list of 45 funds 
that return the equivalent of an 8% profit at 
the very moment of investment. 


Legal Ways to Beat Sales Taxes 


“The Safest Car of 19___"—A_ new series of 
annual awards by the editors of Moneysworth. 


The Effect of Air Pollution on Potency 
How to Break a Lease 


Land Investment in Australia—At $1.20 an 
acre, land down under rates high among 
speculators, 


How to Sue Without a Lawyer 
The Impending Ban on Leaded Gasoline 
—How it shouldaffect your next car purchase, 


A Guide to Legal Abortion—Including the 
costs in different states. 


And Now, Microwave Pollution—An expose 
of the damage wrought to humans by radar, 
electronic ovens, and TV transmission. 


How Metrecal Hurts Your Diet 


Life Insurance: A Legalized Swindle—A Hart- 
ford actuary tells why he believes that “‘more 
than 90% of American policies are sold 
through misrepresentation, deceit, and fraud.” 


Teaching Your Child the Value of Money 
—Without having him overvalue it. 


Handling Computerized Dunning Letters 


Taxproof Money—A collection of highly cre- 
ative, little-known, perfectly legal gimmicks. 


How to Distinguish Health from Hokum at 
the Health-F. Store 


Blindness Caused by Contact Lenses 


Don't Buy U.S. Savings Bonds—Why they 
make a terrible investment, how they under- 
mine sound government fiscal planning, and 
why one leading investment counsellor says. 
“They are palmed off mostly on rubes and 
financial boobs.” 


G.E,"s New Synthetic Diamonds: Will They 
Undermine the Value of Real Diamonds 


Artificial Coloring: U.S. Certified Poison 
How to Read an Annual Report 
Low-Cost Psychoanalysis 

How to Prepare an Effective Job Resume 


“$69 Sewing Machine On Sale for 
$369.90"—-The 10 most common door- 
to-door swindles, 


Hay Fever Shots: Are They Pointless?—The 
findings of a massive five-year study. 


“No-Fault" Insurance Clarified 

Checking Up on YourSocial Security Account 
Easy Riding Motorcycles: A Buying Guide 
Ski Areas without Steep Prices 

How College Students Can Get Food Stamps 
How to Contest a Bad Credit Rating 


Movie Cameras that Deserve Oscars: A 
Product Rating 


How to Protect Your Heirs 
The World's 100 Best Free Catalogs 


That's the Spirit—Big bargains in booze, beer, 
and brandy. 


Stop Chewing the Fat—How to read the new 
labels on frankfurters. 


Free Checks—A list of 200 banks that allow 
unlimited writing of personal checks. 


Bootleg Birth-Control Pills 


When in Doubt, Deduct—The ten most com- 
mon forms of income-tax overpayment, 


$99 Fares to Europe 


n sum, Moneysworth is a hip, trust- 
worthy financial mentor. It reflects the 
quintessence of consumer sophisti- 
cation. 


In format, Moneysworth is a newsletter. 
It is designed for instantaneous communica- 
tion and ready reference when you're shop- 
ping. It is published fortnightly. This ensures 
you that the information in Moneysworth 
will always be up-to-the-minute. Product 
ratings will appear precisely when you need 


YOU'RE BEING ROBBED! 


them most (automobiles and sailboats will be 
rated in the spring, for example, and Christ- 
mas gifts and ski equipment in the fall.) 


In style, Moneysworth is concise, prag- 
matic, and, above all, useful. It is also com- 
pletely forthright. Moneysworth does not 
hesitate to name brand names (whether to 
laud or lambaste them), to identify big cor- 
porations when they gouge the public, and to 
quote the actual prices and discounts that 
you are entitled to and should be getting. 
Moneysworth can afford to be this candid 
because it carries no advertising whatsoever; 
itis beholden to no one but its readers. 


The editors of Moneysworth are a team of 
hard-nosed, experienced journalists, Warren 
Boroson, Moneysworth’s executive editor, 
was formerly an editor of Medical Eco- 
nomics. Paul A. Riedel, formerly with the 
Whitney Communications Corp., is Moneys 
worth’s managing editor. And Herb Lubalin, 
the world’s foremost graphic designer, is 
Moneysworth’s art director. Assisting the edi- 
tors are correspondents, consultants, and 
product-testers throughout the United 
States. Together, they create America’s first 
—and only—consumer publication with 
charisma, 


Moneysworth is available by subscription 
only. Its price is $10 a year. However, right 
now you may order a Special Introductory 
Charter Subscription for ONLY $5! This is 
HALF PRICE!! 


Moreover, we are so confident that Mon- 
eysworth will prove indispensable to you that 
we are prepared to make what is probably the 
most generous subscription offer in publish- 
ing history: We will absolutely and uncondi 
tionally guarantee that Moneysworth will 
increase the purchasing power of your in- 
come by at least 15%—or we'll refund your 
money IN FULL. In other words, if you now 
earn $10,000 a year, we'll guarantee that 
Moneysworth will increase the value of your 
income by at least $1,500-or you get your 
money back. As you can see, a subscription 
to Moneysworth is an absolutely foolproof 
investment, 


To enter your subscription, simply fill 
out the coupon below and mail it with $5 to: 
Moneysworth, 110 West 40th Street, New 
York, New York 10018. 


We urge you to act at once. Stop being 
robbed and start getting your Moneysworth, 





i I enclose $5 for a one-year subscription 
to Moneysworth, the authoritative 
new consumer newsletter. l understand 
that I am_ paying HALF PRICE! 
Moreover, Moneysworth guarantees 
that it will increase the purchasing 
power of my income by at least 15% 
orl will get my money backIN FULL!! 


NAME 


ADDRESS 
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Bucs and Birds in a Breeze 

The divisional playoffs for the two 
major league pennants were designed 
to be titillating curtain raisers for the 
World Series. Except for the triumph 
of the Miracle Mets in 1969, the ex- 
pected has usually happened, and this 
year was no exception. Both playoffs 
were won in a breeze by the odds-on fa- 
vorite Baltimore Orioles and Pittsburgh 
Pirates. 

After dropping the opener, a 5-4 
squeaker, to the San Francisco Giants, 
the Pirates unloaded one more-or-less se- 
cret weapon after another. Weapon 
No. | was First Baseman Bob Robertson. 
He had not hit a home run in the last 
six weeks of the regular season, but he 
belted three of them in the second game 
to power the Pirates to a 9-4 victory. 
The surprise in the third game was Pitch- 
er Bob Johnson, a self-proclaimed “dud” 
during the season (nine wins, ten loss- 
es). Tapped as a last-minute replacement 
for ailing Nelson Briles, he held the Gi- 
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ants to four hits during the first seven in- 
nings. Then in the eighth, with two 
outs, two men on and the score tied 
1-1, Pirate Pitching Coach Don Osborn 
strolled to the mound to give Johnson 
some sage advice: “Get this guy out.” 
“Get your butt back on the bench, and 
I will,” came the reply. 

Johnson did, setting the stage for 
some more unexpected heroics by Pi- 
rate Third Baseman Richie Hebner, who 
had gone the last seven weeks of the sea- 
son without a home run. He drilled one 
over the rightfield wall to cinch a 2-1 
Pittsburgh victory. Lest it seem like 
luck, Hebner then helped the Pirates 
mop up the Giants 9-5 in the final 
game with a three-run homer. He also 
provided a vital ninth-inning out by leap- 
ing into the stands to snatch a foul ball 
away from a covey of overeager home- 
town fans. San Francisco left with the 
dubious distinction of being the first los- 
ing team in three years of playoffs to 
win so much as a single game. 

F for Strategy. After a deceptively 
sluggish start, Baltimore had yawned 
its way to the American League's East- 
ern Division championship. In the play- 


off opener against the Oakland A’s, 
the Orioles faced their sternest test: 
Vida Blue. the fireballing lefty who 


led the A’s to the championship of 
the American League’s Western Division 
with a record of 24 wins and eight loss- 
es (including two victories over Bal- 
timore). Blue was brilliant through the 
first six innings, but tired noticeably 
in the seventh. Exploding for four 
runs, Baltimore went on to win 5-3. 
After taking the second game 5-1 on 
the strength of First Baseman Boog Pow- 
ell’s two home runs, the Orioles were 
given the third when the A’s scored 
an F for strategy. 


CUELLAR PITCHING 


POWELL HITS ONE OUT 


In the fifth inning, with two outs, run- 
ners on second and third and the score 
tied 1-1, Oakland Manager Dick Wil- 
liams made the questionable decision 
to give an intentional walk to Balti- 


more Catcher Elrod? Hendricks. Hen- 
dricks, who had batted all of .125 against 
the A’s during the season, was fol- 
lowed by Third Bgseman Brooks Rob- 
inson, one of the most celebrated clutch 
hitters in baseball. Robinson promptly 
drove in two runs with a single up the 
middle. Final score: Baltimore 5, Oak- 
land 3. 

Fearsome Foursome. If the Orioles’ 
victory celebration seemed a bit forced 
last week, it was only because the pop- 
ping of champagne corks has become 
something of an October rite in Bal- 
timore. While the bubbly flowed, Man- 
ager Earl Weaver proclaimed his Ori- 
oles “the best team ever assembled. 
We're only the third team to win 
more than 100 games three straight 
years, and we've won four pennants 
in six years—and only the Yankees 
have done that.” 

Weaver might be exaggerating a bit, 
but the Orioles do have strong fielding, 
plenty of power hitting—and the best 
crew of starting pitchers in either league: 
Righthanders Jim Palmer and Pat Dob- 
son, Lefthanders Dave McNally and 
Mike Cuellar, all of whom won at least 
20 games this season. In equaling a 
record set more than half a century 
ago,* the Orioles big four started all 
but 16 of Baltimore's 158 games. Palm- 
er, McNally and Cuellar, in fact, each 
won 20 or more games last season. Ac- 
quired in a trade with the San Diego Pa- 
dres this winter, Dobson found it fairly 
easy to catch the spirit of the program. 
Improving on his 14-15 record with 
the last-place Padres, he ended the sea- 
son with a 20-8 record. Even so, the 
other three pitchers were so effective in 
their sweep of Oakland that Dobson 
sat out the playoffs in the bullpen. 

The first game of the World Series 
was cut from the same cloth. Baltimore's 
McNally was near the top of his 
form, striking out nine, allowing the Pi- 
rates only three hits and no earned 
runs, and at one point retiring 19 bat- 
ters in a row. The Pirates scored first 
and early, stealing three runs on one 
hit in the second inning after a walk, 
a wild pitch and two errors by the usu- 
ally impeccable Baltimore defense. But 
in the Baltimore half of the same in- 
ning, Frank Robinson opened with a 
home run off Pittsburgh Starter Dock 
Ellis; in the third, Merv Rettenmund un- 
loaded another, this time with two men 
on. A final Oriole home run by Don 
Buford in the fifth made it 5-3, ending 


the scoring—and the Pirates’ hopes 
—for the day. 
* In 1920, four pitchers for the Chicago 


White Sox—Claude Williams, Edward Cicotte, 
Urban Faber and Richard Kerr—won 20 or 
more games apiece. Williams and Cicotte 
were later implicated in what came to be 
known as the 1919 Black Sox scandal, which 
was not uncovered until after the 1920 Series. 
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This advertisement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of offers to buy any of these securities. 
The offerings are made only by the Prospectus. 


October 6, 1971 


The Taylor Wine Company, Inc. 


New Issue 


362,812 Shares Common Stock 


($2 par value) 


Subscription Price $31 per share 


The Company is offering to the holders of its outstanding Common Stock the right to sub- 
scribe for the above shares at the rate of one additional share of Common Stock for each 11 
shares of Common Stock held of record on October 5, 1971. Subscription Warrants will 
expire at 5:00 PM., Eastern Daylight Saving Time, on October 21, 1971. 


The several Underwriters have agreed, subject to certain conditions, to purchase any 
unsubscribed shares and, both during and following the subscription period, may offer shares 
of Common Stock as set forth in the Prospectus. 


483,700 Shares Common Stock 


($2 par value) 


Price $35.50 per share 


The above shares of Common Stock are owned by certain Selling Securityholders and such 
shares, together with 188,733 shares of Common Stock included in the subscription offering 
which are being acquired by the Underwriters pursuant to the exercise of Subscription War- 
rants purchased from Selling Securityholders, are being offered by the several Underwriters. 
Shares sold for the accounts of Selling Securityholders will not be accompanied by Subserip- 
tion Warrants issued in respect of such shares in the subscription offering. No part of the 
proceeds of the offering of 483,700 shares of Common Stock will be received by The Taylor 


Wine Company, Inc. 


Copies of the Prospectus covering the above offerings may be obtained from any of the sev- 
eral underwriters, including the undersigned, only in States in which such underwriters are 
qualified to act as dealers in securities and in which the Prospectus may legally be distributed. 


The First Boston Corporation 
Blyth & Co.,Inc. Drexel Firestone duPont Glore Forgan Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & Co. 


Incorporated Incorporated Incorporated 


Goldman, Sachs & Co. Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. Hornblower & Weeks-Hemphill, Noyes 
Kidder, Peabody & Co. Lazard Fréres & Co. Lehman Brothers Loeb, Rhoades & Co. 


Incorporated Incorporated 


Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis 


Incorporat Incorporated 


Salomon Brothers Smith, Barney & Co. Stone & Webster Securities Corporation 


Incorporated 


Wertheim & Co. White, Weld & Co. Dean Witter & Co. Bache & Co. 


Incorporated Incorporated 
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“When my boss asks me to get someone for him 
Long Distance, all he wants is the party. He really doesn’t 
know whether Ill call person-to-person or 
dial direct. Usually I dial direct. It saves money.” 


Miss Mary Ann Van, Executive Secretary, Arthur Godfrey Productions 





When businessmen get in a time crunch, placed person-to-person costs $3.55 plus tax. 
they often ask their secretaries to get a specific But if you make the call station-to-station 
person for them by Long Distance. Andthey probably andit’s dialed direct without operator assistance, 
figure they'll save money if she places the call the cost is just $1.35 plus tax. 
person-to-person through the operator. You could make two such calls and still be 
But a lot of secretaries know that today’s ahead of the game. 
dial-it-yourself rates have changed all the odds, so That's why many secretaries (and business- 
they dial direct whenever they can. men too) are dialing most of their interstate calls 
For example, from 8 a.m. to 5 p.m., Monday direct. They're saving money for their companies... 
through Friday, a three-minute, coast-to-coast call and making points for en 


Dial-direct rates do not apply to coin, credit-card, collect, person-to-person, 
and hotel-guest calls, or to calls charged to another number. 








100% BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKIES. 86.8 PROOF. IMPORTED BY SOMERSET IMPORTERS, LTD., NEW YORK, N.Y. 





Drink first class 


VANTAGE 






You @emand good taste. 

But want low ‘tar'and nicotine. 

Only Vantage gives you both. 
Vantage.The only full-flavor 
cigarette with low ‘tar’and nicotine. | 


at”, 0.9 mg. nicotine—av. per cigaretté by FTC method 













